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After a Day’s Shopping. 


There is nothing more refreshing and revivifying than a cup of Van 
Houten’s Cocoa. Its delicate natural flavor is most grateful to the 
palate, while its stimulating and nutritive qualities restore and maintain 
the bodily vigour and impart a sense of comfort and satisfaction. When 
you feel the need of a restorative try Van Houten’s Cocoa and you will 
find how very refreshing and delicious it is. It is specially cheering in 
cold weather. 
Order a Tin at your Grocers to-day. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


JANUARY, 1902. 


Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON.' 


Carter I, 


. I SHALL never get over it.” 

This is a phrase that has issued from the same lips very often 
before ; and in general Lavinia Carew listens to it silently, in the 
impatient confidence that at her next visit to Mrs. Prince, that 
lady will have got over “it” so completely as to have forgotten 
that “it” ever existed. She is silent now, but from an opposite 


reason to that which has hitherto tied her tongue. In her opinion 
neither Mrs. Prince nor any other Mrs. or Miss could ever get over 
the “it” in question. 

“ And coming on this joyful day too—a day, I mean, that is so 
joyful to every one else in England—that would have been so 
joyful to us, but for this!” The speaker breaks off with a 
whimper. 

“The anniversary of Majuba Hill!” says Lavinia, with a 
fighting glint in a pair of uncommonly clear eyes, and uttering 
her ejaculation with none the less gusto for its being absolutely 
unoriginal, and shared by almost every pair of lips in Great and 
Greater Britain this triumphal day. 

“After the terrible gloom of the winter—never even in the 
Crimean War do I remember anything comparable to it!—just 
when the dead weight seemed to be lifting a little from all our 
hearts,” pursues Mrs. Prince, raising to heayen her bangled wrists 
with a despairing jangle. 

“The village is full of little Union Jacks,” interrupts the girl, 
with a good-natured effort to keep her afflicted friend on the safo 
track of the public rejoicing, and also because she cannot quite 


restrain the expression of her own jubilation, “I cannot think 
where they all came from.” 
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But the waving of no bunting before it can hide out the 
spectacle which is turning the national triumph to eclipse before 
the elder woman’s vision. 

“TI suppose that I ought not to have told even you,” she 
continues, resisting with mild doggedness her young friend’s 
attempt to distract her thoughts, even momentarily, from her 
woes—not having, indeed, a mind hospitable enough often to 
admit two ideas abreast within its narrow portals. “No; I 
suppose that I certainly ought not to have revealed our disgrace 
even to you; but what was I todo? I had to tell some one—to 
seek for sympathy somewhere. I get none at home. I suppose 
that Mr. Prince feels it; but he says nothing. He is like a stone.” 

“T am sure that he feels it.” 

Something emphatic in the low-voiced assertion of her husband’s 
sensibility, by one who has not the advantage of relationship to 
him, grates on the rasped nerves of the poor wife. 

“I never said that he did not feel it!” she cries in tart 
wretchedness. “Of course he feels it, He would not be human 
if he did not!” 

Lavinia assents with a motion of the head, quite as emphatic 
as her former asseveration of Mr. Prince’s sufferings. 

“ And if I had not told you”—answering the accusation of dis- 
loyalty brought by herself against herself, with as much defensive 
exasperation as if it had been proffered by her companion—* Féo 
would have done so herself! She sees nothing to be ashamed of. 
She glories in it!” 

“ Glories in it!” 

“ Yes, glories in it! incredible as it seems, But I wish, dear” 
—with a fretful relief in finding an object on which to vent her 
exquisite nerve-irritation—* that you would not repeat my words 
after me when you hear them perfectly.” 

“It ds a stupid trick”—speaking with absolute and effortless 
good temper. “I think I do it without knowing.” 

“You are a good creature!” cries the other, seizing her 
companion’s fingers with one hand, and with the other applying 
a very expensive pocket-handkerchief to the eyes that are swim- 
ming in mortified tears. “To-day I can’t help snapping my best 
friend’s nose off!” 

“Snap away! There will be plenty left when you have done,” 
replies Lavinia, playfully passing her fore finger down the ridge 
of a very handsome feature. Then, with an immediate return to 
gravity, “I know that she came back in a very exalté state from 
that ‘send off.’ She managed to get an introduction to him—to 
the General, I mean—-didu’t she?” 
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Miss Prince’s mother shakes her head. “No; she had no intro- 
duction. Lady de Jones, with whom we went, did not know him ; 
but we had tickets. We were admitted to the platform. Before 
I guessed what she—Féo, I mean—was going to do, she pushed 
her way up to him—to where he was standing with his staff, and 
gave him a bunch of violets.” 

“Yes, I remember she told me”—trying honestly to keep out 
of her voice the disgusted disapprobation that the action thus 
recalled had inspired in her. 

“He bowed and smiled, and took them. What else could he, 
could any gentleman, do? And we came away, and she was in 
the seventh heaven ; and we both thought—her father and I both 
thought—would not you have thought ?—that there was an end 
of it!” 

“ Yes, I should.” 

The bareness of this assent is due to the difficulty experienced 
by the speaker in refraining from expressing how incredible and 
“beyond all whooping” it appears to her, that to such a trans- 
action there should have been a beginning. 

“She has always been rather a ‘ handful,’” goes on the mother, 
with rueful dispassionateness—“ determined to be unconventional 
and unlike other people, and all that sort of stuff; but it never 
entered our heads that she would be so lost to all decency, to all 
self-respect, as to do this !—throwing herself at him like a woman 
in Regent Street; for that is what it comes to.” 

The poor lady has worked herself up into a whirlwind of tears 
and sobs, which her young friend charitably hopes may relieve her. 

“And you neither of you had the least suspicion ? ” 

“Not the very least mite,” replied Mrs. Prince, who, though 
in everyday life almost quite ladylike, is apt, under the pressure 
of high emotion, to lapse into homely phrases that smack of her 
unregenerate state before the world-wide success of “ Prince’s 
Dropless Candle,” the Féodorovna, had lifted her into affluence 
and the habit of wearing her h’s every day. “She has always 
had a very large correspondence ”—with an accent that tells of 
murdered pride in the fact recorded—* writing to and receiving 
letters from people that neither her father nor I ever heard of ! 
It was an understood thing that we should ask no questions. I 
should as soon have thought of flying in the air as saying to her, 
‘Whom have you heard from ?’” 

“Then how—how did you learn about 7?” 

“She gave me the letter to read. We were at breakfast—her 
father and I—reading our papers, in such good spirits over the 
surrender of Kronje; it seems a year ago”—with a transient 
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4 LAVINIA. 


look of bewilderment—“ and in she came, holding an open letter 
in her hand, and said, with that odd smile she sometimes puts on 
—I am always uneasy when I see that smile—‘ There has some- 
times been a little soreness about my keeping my correspondence 
to myself. Here is a letter that I invite you both to read,’ and 
she laid it down on the table before me!” The mother pauses, 
her face working. 

“Well? ”—in a breathless sympathy. 

“T just glanced at the signature, and saw it was his. But even 
then it never struck me—lI did not put two and two together. 
Who could have imagined such a thing about her own child? 
And she had not mentioned his name for weeks.” 

—_— 

“T read it !”—pausing to gasp—“ and then her father read it!” 

“Yes ?” 

“ T_T have nothing to say against it,” speaking with twitching 
lips. “It was everything that was honourable and gentleman- 
like!” 

A longer pause. Lavinia has put her elbows on the little 
Empire table that interposes its fragile elegance between her and 
her companion, and is digging her knuckles into the cheeks that 
are blazing with vicarious shame, 

“He said that—yes, I had rather tell you—that he was in- 
expressibly touched; but that in his busy life there was no room 
for feelings of that sort; that he was old enough to be her father ; 
and that he had thought it right to destroy her letter.” 

Probably the dumb sympathy written so redly over Lavinia’s 
face is a better plaister for poor Mrs. Prince’s gaping wound 
than would have been any of the words that so absolutely refuse 
to come at the girl’s invocation. There are many ointments that 
soften the smart of death, of parting, of estrangement; but what 
physician or quack alive has ever yet invented a successful 
unguent for, shame ? 

“ Even when I had read it, I did not take it in! I said to her, 
‘Why have you shown me this? What does it mean? Where 
does it come from?’ ‘It came by the South African mail this 
morning,’ she said, looking me quite straight in the face, ‘and 
it is General ’s answer to a letter I wrote him five weeks 
ago, offering myself to him.’” 

It is the measure of Miss Carew’s view of the situation, that 
the nearest approach to consolation which she can produce is the 
auestion, “ Don’t you think she is out of her mind? ” 

But the mother rejects even the extremely modest form of 
comfort thus offered to her, 
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“ Not more than she has always been!” adding ruefully, “ She 
came too late in our lives—after twenty childless years! We had 
wished too much for her.” 

Both are silent, Lavinia throwing her eyes distressfully round 
the room, upon which Maple has worked his sumptuous will, in 
search of some phrase that may ring not too mockingly. She 
only succeeds in bringing home to herself the furious irony of the 
contrast between her companion’s upholstery and the wrinkled 
wretchedness of her face. Yet, after a moment of hopelessness, 
one of her propping hands drops down and hurries across the 
table to stroke the mourner’s sleeve, while her good eyes brighten 
at the thought that she has at last hit upon something really 
soothing to suggest. 

“Tt will never go any further! With a man like iim, the soul 
of honour, her secret is certain to be sacred. Nobody but we need 
ever know it, and we will let it die as soon as we can.” 

“ Nobody but we need ever know it!” repeats Mrs. Prince, with 
a shrill intonation of scornful woe. “That shows how little you 
know her! She herself will proclaim it on the housetops.” Then, 
with a sudden change of key, “She is coming this way—singing, 
if you please! Don’t you hear her? You must excuse me, I really 
can’t face her just yet.” 

The mother rises hastily, and disappears, rustling, jingling, 
weeping, through a handsome mahogany door into a Maple boudoir, 
just as another handsome mahogany door opens to admit the 
subject of the late conversation into the room whence her advent 
has chased her parent. 

“You have been hearing of my crime?” says she, coming in 
and shaking hands conceitedly high up in the air. 

Féodorovna Prince is a prettyish girl, long and reedy, with 
a skin, hair, and hands whose merits make the casual looker 
forgive the thumblike shape of her nose and the washiness of her 
foolish eyes. 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“ And what is your opinion of it?” 

“T think I had rather not say.” 

Miss Prince is standing before the fireplace, a hand on each 
side of her phenomenally long eighteen-inch waist. 

“You need not be afraid of hurting my feelings,” she says, 
with a self-satisfied smile, 

“T do not think I am at all afraid of that.” 

Féodorovna ceases to smile, but continues to balance herself 
gracefully. 

“T was born quite unlike other people! I have always been 
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keenly conscious of that. I have a right and wrong of my own; 
and they are not the conventional ones.” 

Lavinia listens in ireful silence; but no one glancing at the 
conflagration in her eyes could mistake her speechlessness for 
approval, 

“You asked General —— to marry you?” she says, with a 
point-blankness that would be pitiless were there any question of 
a need for compassion. 

But Féodorovna does not wince. “I did not put it quite so 
crudely as that !”—with a slightly superior smile. “I told him 
that I loved and reverenced him beyond all created beings, and 
that I was his to do what he willed with!” 

“And he did not will to do anything?” replies Lavinia, 
brutally. 

Her stinging speech scarcely raises the colour in Miss Prince's 
faint cheeks. 

“He treated me with the same perfect loyalty that I had 
treated him!” 

Lavinia’s answer is impatiently to pull open her own fur collar, 
as if she were choking, and to repeat, half under her breath with 
a species of snort—* Loyalty !” 

The other girl sits slowly down upon the Aubusson hearthrug, 
taking her small knees into the embrace of her lengthy arms, and 
looking straight before her. 

“ Would you like to see his letter ? "—lifting one hand towards 
the breast of her gown. 

The indication of what delicate lodging has been provided for 
the hard-hearted hero’s missive adds vigour to Miss Carew’s 
emphatic negative. 

“T had far rather not.” 

Féodorovna’s thin pale hand drops to her side. “I want every 
one to see it!” she says. “I want every one to know that if I 
have loved unhappily, I have loved worthily—have loved the 
noblest object that ever ‘swam into my ken’!” 

The self-satisfied bravado has gone out of her face and manner ; 
and as sho lifts her rather colourless eyes to the ceiling, as if 
expecting to see her General sitting enthroned among tbe planets, 
Miss Carew realises with enhanced consternation that she is in 
deadly, deadly earnest. 

“T always made up my mind,” pursues Féodorovna presently, 
in an intense low voice, “that if ever I met a man really worth 
loving—no matter what his situation or circumstances in life 
were—I would offer myself to him. I have done so!” 

“And he has refused you!” rejoins Lavinia in a strangled 
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voice, where wonder and scorn are half throttling each other. 
“ And you are alive?” 

This time the whip-lash does leave a slight weal in its bitter 
track, 

“ Why shouldn’t I be alive?” asks Féodorovna, as her throbbing 
throat rears itself out of the delicate laces and pearls that surround 
it. ‘“ More alive than I have ever been before. So far from being 
ashamed of my action, I glory in it—yes glory!” her voice rising 
in jubilant inspiration. “Not one girl in ten thousand would 
have had the courage to do as I have dcne!” 

Miss Carew draws in her breath between two row: of excellent 
white teeth. 

“And what do you propose to do next? To writs and ask him 
to reconsider his decision ? ” 

The wind is somewhat taken out of the spea‘er’s sails by the 
quiet literalness of the answer. 

“No; I shall do nothing further! I bow to his will ”—suiting 
the action to the word by a stoop of her russet head. Then, 
raising it again proudly—‘ All the rest of my life will be spent 
in trying not to fall below the standard to which my love for him 
has lifted me!” 


Cuaprer II, 


In February light still reigns, though with uncertain sceptre, up 
to six o’clock in the evening, and the fact that the cold, aqua- 
marine tinge is dying out of the west when she turns her back 
upon the Chestnuts, tells Miss Carew how much beyond its first 
scope her call has been prolonged. In the first place, she has 
been compelled, after all, to read General ——’s letter, and give 
her grudging meed of praise to its tact and humanity. Secondly 
—this has been the longest and hardest part of her task—she has 
had to reassure Mrs. Prince, who goon reappears, still tearful and 
jingling, as to the document having been undoubtedly penned by 
the hero himself, and not committed to a chuckling aide-de-camp 
or grinning secretary. Thirdly, she has been conducted into 
Mr. Prince’s sanctum, for the express purpose of cheering him up 
by light and general conversation, his hurt being much too deep 
and sore to suffer even the most distant approach to it. 

She finds him sitting with his British-merchant bullet-head 
clutched in his hands, unable to be cheered even by the sight of 
the trophies, medals, and certificates—national and international 
—to the merits of his candle, which, to the sad mortification of 
his ladies, lavishly decorate the walls, At the sound of her entry 
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—convoyed by his wife—he looks angrily up, and she realises, 
with a warmer feeling of sympathy and fellow-feeling than he has 
ever before inspired, how very much he would have preferred that 
she had stayed away. His manner to women is always elaborate, 
and she sees him now struggling back into it with as much 
difficulty as a footman, in haste to answer a bell, fights his way 
into a tight livery coat. She longs to beg him to remain 
metaphorically in his shirt-sleeves. But no; he is already on 
his feet. 

“T am afraid I am intrusive”—this is his almost invariable 
opening phrase where “ the sex” is concerned—“ but have you 
left Sir George and Mr. Campion quite well ?” 

“Miss Carew is come to have a little chat with you,” says his 
wife, with an air of cheerfulness “made in Germany.” “ You 
know you and she always like a bit of fun together!” 

She introduces and retreats hastily, with some misgiving, 
probably, as to the quality of the “fun” in question, and with 
clearly no desire to share it. Lavinia remains behind, to emerge, 
half an hour later, sorry and discouraged, with the consciousness 
of having been only partially successful in the attempt to be 
gamesome, unconcerned, and un-African. Yet the old man— 
oddly old to be Féodorovna’s father—has thanked her when she 
left him. She has not quite recovered the chokiness engendered 
by his gratitude when she is recaptured by Mrs. Prince, feverishly 
anxious to be again reassured as to the genuineness of the 
General’s autograph, and the certainty that her daughter’s 
passion for their Ohief has not been given as a prey to the 
merriment of his staff. The fear is so preposterous that Lavinia 
would have had difficulty in reasoning it down with any show of 
patience, if pity had not come strongly to her aid—pity and a 
life-long apprenticeship to answering the not-worth-answering. 
It takes her three-quarters of an hour of solid argument, lucid 
exegesis, and persuasive rhetoric to convince Mrs. Prince that the 
commander of an Army Corps on active service has other employ- 
ment for his time than the publishing to his subordinates the 
hysterical folly of a love-sick girl; and, moreover, that such a 
course would scarcely be in consonance with the creed and normal 
habits of an officer and a gentleman. It takes three-quarters of 
an hour to convince Mrs. Prince, and, at the end, she is not con- 
vinced. With a slight sigh of waning endurance, Miss Carew 
realises her lost labour, and turns back on another spoor. 

“She has promised—indeed, there was no need to exact a 
promise—she volunteered it, that she is not going to take any 
further steps—to do anything more!” 
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“Do anything more!” echoes the mother, with an accent of 
the acutest scorn of this fresh attempt at solace. ‘“ Why, what 
more would you have her do? What more could she do? 
Unless——” 

She breaks off abruptly, and both know that she has been on 
the brink of an utterance more suited, in its crude vernacular, to 
her former than to her present estate. Both feel relieved that it 
has remained in the domain of the implied; and, with a tactful 
fear lest the crestfallen fellow-creature before her may be betrayed 
into some outburst of which sho may later repent on her return 
from the regions of primeval emotions to the upholstered 
“reception-rooms” of gentility, Miss Carew hurries over her 
adieux. Yet that “hurry” is scarcely the word to be applied to 
her visit taken as a whole is brought home to her by the look of 
beast-and-bird bedtime spread over the evening world as she gets 
out into it. 

“Are you ready?” she asks, addressing the back of a man- 
person whom the first turn in the Park Road reveals kicking 
pebbles ahead of her in obvious waiting. 

“Am I ready?” rejoins he, wheeling round, with good- 
tempered upbraiding. “You told me to be here at 5.30. It is 
now 7.15; and you ask, Am I ready ?” 

Lavinia wisely attempts no defence. “ Well, are you?” she 
asks, smiling, but not coquettishly. 

Of what use is it to be coquettish to a person in the same 
house, with whom you have always lived, and your engagement to 
be married to whom has had all the gilt taken off its gingerbread 
by the fact that you cannot remember the time when you were 
not engaged to him, and who is, to boot, your first cousin ? 

They walk on in silence for a few moments, she expecting and 
a little dreading to be questioned, and he confident that she will 
volunteer an explanation if he does not ask for one. But she 
refrains. 

“Well, were they as good as usual? Have you no conversa- 
tional plums to reward me with ?” 

Lavinia winces. Is this a moment to remind her of how often 
she has served up the pretensions and vulgarities of the family 
whom she has just quitted on such affecting terms for the joint 
amusement of herself and her fiancé ? 

“Don’t!” she answers hurriedly. “You do not know how 
you jar!” 

He raises his eyebrows. “I know how cold I am,” he rejoins, 
still with perfect temper, “and I shall be very glad to know why 
I jar, if you will only tell me,” 
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“That is just what I can’t,” says she, wrinkling her forehead ; 
“but you may take my word for it that you do. You ring 
dreadfully out of tune.” 

“In point of fact, one of your not uncommon waves of hatred 
for me is going over you,” replies he resignedly. “I know that 
they are never to be accounted for.” 

“No; I do not feel any special hatred for you to-night,” 
replies she, dispassionately. “ But I can’t tell you what is not 
my secret. In point of fact, it is not really a secret at all, as 
Féodorovna will certainly proclaim it to you next time you meet 
her; but J can’t tell it.” 

“Tt ts a secret, and it is not a secret; and you may not tell it 
me, though Féodorovna may! What dark sayings are these?” 
cries he, gaily, perfectly indifferent as to her mystery, though 
diverted at the pomp with which she is investing it. 

But his lady-love is not to be won to any answering lightness. 

“TI see nothing to laugh at,” she says; and even in the rooky 
twilight he can perceive her frown. “I pity them from the 
bottom of my heart. One of the greatest misfortunes possible— 
yes, I really think I do not exaggerate,—one of the greatest 
misfortunes possible has fallen upon them.” 

“Has the Candle begun to drop after all these years?” asks he, 
still incorrigibly flippant. 

She quickens her pace, as if to get away from him. 

“T have always known that there was something lacking in you.” 

“T have always known that there were a great many things 
lacking in me,” interrupts he, mending his pace too. 

“Even if I had not promised, nothing would induce me to tell 
to anyone so unsympathetic-_—” 

“TI do not want you to tell me! I do not care a button what — 
has happened to them!” cries he, rudely, but half laughing. 

Bested in the attempt to outstrip her companion, Miss Carew 
stops short. 

“You would be sorry if you knew,” she throws out tantalizingly, 
unable to resist the temptation to go as near as possible to the 
line which she is resolved not to cross, and unworthily annoyed at 
the absence of pressure put upon her. 

“TI should not,” replies her lover, with quiet conviction. “If 
it were anything that would make them less beastly prosperous, I 
should be glad.” 

“There was nothing ‘beastly prosperous’ about them to-day,” 
says she indignantly, as memory reconstructs the bitterly dripping 
tears of the one millionaire, and the stubby head clutched in short 
coarse hands of the other. 
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He receives the information in silence, not wishing to make her 
more angry than she already is, and being really quite without 
interest as to the topic which engages her. 

Lavinia is obliged to give up the attempt to stimulate a 
curiosity which, after all, she has no right to gratify, and, 
thrusting her partisanship into her pocket, reluctantly changes 
the topic. 

“Have you found out why your father was so much put out at 
luncheon ?” 

It is growing too dark to seo his face, but she catches the 
instant change in his tone. 

“Tes.” 

“T told you that there must be some cause.” 

* Because he exceeded even his usual ample measure of incivility 
to me, do you mean ?” 

There is very little bitterness in the voice or words, only a sort 
of regret mixed with some not quite ordinary quality of patience. 

“T felt sure that he had had something to ruffle him.” 

“He has always something to ruffle him. He has always me ; 
but to-day, dear old chap, he had something more.” 

“What?” 

“Poor Bill’s things came back this morning—his watch and 
his cigar-case, and mother’s photograph—and with them, I think, 
but of course father did not show that to me, a letter from the 
fellow whom Bill picked up on his own horse, and brought out 
from the Boer fire when he himself was mortally wounded.” 

There is an unresenting pain running through the whole of this 
narrative, but Lavinia does not notice it. 

“Does the letter give any more details—say whether he 
suffered much?” she asks, in white eagerness. “Oh, but I 
forgot ”’—half impatiently —“ you did not see it!” 

“ He will show it to you,” replies the young man, as if stating a 
perfectly natural and accountable fact. 

After a pause, while they both trudge on in hushed emotion— 

“Poor old fellow! if he knew how much I understood what it 
must be to him to see me there, who am the embodiment of every- 
thing that he despises and dislikes, eating my luncheon, well and 
fit, while Bill is lying in his wretched makeshift of a South 
African graye, he would perhaps hate me a little less than he 
does.” 

The girl turns to him now impulsively, her fine lucid eyes 
shining wetly in the semi-darkness. 

“ And if he could but look into your heart—oh, why haven’t we 
windows in our breasts? how much fewer mistakes there would 
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be if we had!—he would see how gladly, gladly you would change 
places with Bill!” 

The appeal is not answered. Campion’s head is sunk on his 
breast. 

“You would, wouldn’t you?” she cries urgently, as if she could 
not bear a moment’s delay in the assent to a proposition so 
obvious. 

There is an instant’s pause; then her companion—they have 
both stopped—lifts his eyes with obvious difficulty to hers. 

“No,” he says, in a low but not uncertain voice, while the moon, 
which has just looked over a clump of neighbouring hornbeams, 
lights the sincerity of his quivering face, “I would not rather 
change places with Bill. I would rather be alive here, walkiug 
with you, than lying cold and bloody under that hideous veldt. 
I have never had any opinion of what is conventionally called 
honour. ‘Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday.’ Well, I 
have no wish to have died o’ Wednesday.” 

For a moment a look of terror and aversion crosses Lavinia’s 
face; then her brow grows clear. 

“It is lucky for you that I do not believe you,” she says, with 
a sort of langh—“ that I know your ways.” 

“Do you?” he answers, half under his breath; and again 
they walk on. 

They are outside the Park gates, have followed the road that 
leads past the King’s Woods, and have reached the brow of the 
hill, half-way down which the village lights show their yellow 
points, and the church steeple tells its jackdaws, now silent in bed, 
to the tune of “The Last Rose of Summer,” that it is seven 
o’clock. Upon the silvering sky the Kentish oast-houses draw 
their extinguisher outline. 

“T have always wondered,” says Campion slowly, as they begin 
to descend the steep slope side by side, “ why, feeling as you do, 
you did not pitch upon Bill instead of me.” 

“T did not pitch upon you,” replies she quietly. “I believe 
that I was born engaged to you, as I was born Uncle George’s 
niece. It seems to me as if the one has been as little a matter of 
choice as the other!” 

There is, if no romance, at least so rock-like a certainty in her 
way of stating their relationship, that the young man feels a 
sudden lightening of a heart that has been heavy enough. 

“That, perhaps, is why we never can decide whether I asked 
you or you me?” 

“Oh yes, we can!” retorts she, also in a gayer vein. “As soon 
as I could speak I suggested our marrying when we grew up. 
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You demurred, and asked whether we might not live together 
without marrying? I rejoined that that would be wicked, and 
that Nanna said we should go to hell if we did, whereupon you 
reluctantly consented.” 

Both laugh, and arrive at the tree-hung entrance to their modest 
house in better humour with each other than had at one time 
seemed probable. But once inside the hall-door, the little spurt 
of cheerfulness dies down. . 

“Ts he in his own room?” Lavinia asks under her breath, and 
the answer, “He was when I came out,” uttered with equal pre- 
caution, sends her treading lightly towards a shut door, through 
the old-fashioned fanlight over which a light is visible. Neither 
she nor her cousin-lover suggests that he shall accompany her. 

As she enters the idea strikes her with a half-whimsical sadness, 
for what different types of sorrow she has within an hour had to 
provide consolation. Equally different is the setting to those 
sorrows. In his little Spartan room, with its large knee-hole 
writing table, and its sparse decorations of old coloured stage- 
ecach prints, portraits of departed hunters and famous jockeys, 
Sir George Campion sits in his leather chair, reading his Country 
Life with a resolutely everyday look. There is only one bit of 
driftwood to show the shipwreck in which his old heart went down 
two months ago; and that is the few little objects neatly arranged 
on the small table that carries his reading-lamp, within reach of 
that hand and eye which yet would seem ostentatiously unaware 
of them, Lavinia’s action ignores the poor little pretence. She 
goes straight up to the sitting figure, and lays her hand gently 
but firmly on his shoulder. 

“So they have come back!” she says, her frank ringing voice 
sympathetically lowered and chastened. “Thank God that the 
Boers have not got them!” 

“Yes; they arrived this morning!” replies he, still with his 
disengaged air. 

She touches the little articles with delicate reverence one after 
another. 

“Yes; here are all our presents—not one missing; the poor 
rector’s electric biton”’—with a little half-sobbing laugh—“ that 
we all made such fun of when it first came; and yet, if you 
remember, /ie said, in one of his first letters, how useful it had 
turned out,” 

The father listens, still striving to maintain the look of being 
disturbed by irrelevant trifles in a congenial occupation; but the 
paper crackling slightly betrays the trembling of the fingers that 
hold it, 
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The girl sits down on the worn arm of her uncle’s chair, while 
her own arm passes round his neck. 

“You have had a letter too?” she says, in a voice of cautious 
tenderness, as one drawing near to an open gash, and adding the 
caress of a light kiss dropped upon his grey hair. 

“Who told you that I had a letter?” 

“Rupert ; but he said that you had not shown it to him.” 

For the moment Sir George forgets to feign. “I thought it 
might frighten him,” he answers, with a disagreeable smile. 
“There is a good deal about Mausers and dynamite, and such 
ugly things in it.” 

She does not take up the jeer though it makes her stingingly 
hot, as if she herself were its object. 

“Rupert thought that perhaps you might show it to me?” 
she suggests. 

“T have no objection to your seeing it!” returns he, with 
significant emphasis; “ that is to say, if I can find it.” 

With a repetition of that poor parade of carelessness, he feigns 
to search in all his pockets, as of one that has mislaid something 
too valueless to be hoarded, and ends by bringing out from— 
where she had never doubted its resting—the one nearest his 
heart the narrative of his son’s death, penned by that dead boy’s 
comrade, Lavinia unfolds it, and, with head reverently bowed, 
begins to read. It is written in pencil, evidently by one to whom 
pens and stationery are non-existent, and in parts it is hard to 
decipher. There is absolute stillness in the room. Country Life 
has fallen upon the carpet, but Sir George forgets to pick it up. 
Lavinia pauses at last; for the excellent reason that her eyes are 
too thick with tears to do her any service. 

“Qh, what a tribute!” she says, in a suffocated whisper. 
“You must never—never "—catching his hand and raining salt - 
drops upon it—“ never again be so selfish as to grudge him such 
a glorious death! Oh, which of us does not envy him? Which 
of us would not change with him?” 

She breaks off suddenly, memory pouring upon the furnace of 
her passion the cold stream of her fiancé’s cynical question, “ Who 
hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday.” It was only talk, only 
said to tease her; but why does it recur to her now, like a 
blasphemy hissed into a believer's ear in a sanctuary? In a 
groundless terror lest her thought should be read, she dashes 
her handkerchief across her eyes, and resumes reading. But 
every sentence, unstudied, unliterary, plain and crude in its 
direct passage from heart to heart, blurs her voice afresh— 
“What a tribute!” she repeats, trying to steady her broken 
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voice so as to read aloud intelligibly snatches from the letter 
before her: “‘ Never saw anything to equal his pluck, except his 
patience—his colonel quite broke down when he bid him good-bye 
—so cheerful—and making jokes even up to——’” again she 
breaks off, stayed by weeping. 

“ He was a promising lad!” says the father, in an iron voice. 
Then against his will the mask falls fora moment. “And this,” 
he cries, striking the table beside him with his clenched fist, in 
a sort of rage—“ these,” pointing to the little relics tragic in 
their insignificance—‘“ these are all that is left of him and his 
career! These are all that I have left to live on!” 

With what but the awe and pity of her silence can Lavinia 
answer an outburst so heartrending? Several minutes elapse 
before she dares to hesitate her small attempt at solace. 

“Do we go quite for nothing? You have us left! We may 
not be much, but we are something !” 

No sooner is it uttered than she sees, by the dul] rage in his 
eyes and the sneer on his lips, how more than useless her effort 
has been. 

“Yes; I have certainly Rupert of the Rhine left! Ha! ha! 
He has a whole skin at present, and I expect he will take precious 
good care that it keeps whole!” 

Lavinia takes her arm away, and rises to her feet, in deeply- 
wounded discouragement, reddening in her lover’s behalf even 
more deeply than she had with vicarious shame at Féodoroyna’s 
immodesty. 

“Are you angry with him for not being dead too?” she asks, 
standing before her uncle with locked hands and burning eyes. 
“Well, perhaps he will oblige you; he has never been very 
strong!” Then, with a revulsion of feeling, flinging herself 
on her knees beside the old man, “Do not be unkind to him! 
you know that, though they were so different, Bill liked him 
very much! Oh!”—bowing her nut-brown head on his knees 
—‘oughtn’t we to love each other all the better, now that there 
are so few of us?” 


(To be continued.) 

















Kate Greenaway: An Appreciation. 


“To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 
BLAKE, Augurics of Innocence. 


Karr Greenaway is dead. To how bright a star would the Greeks 
have assigned her pure intelligence! With what thronging 
escort of child angels would the medieval Italians have accom- 
plished her entry into the heavenly mansions! To us plain folk 
of the twentieth century no such imaginative consolations are 
possible, and those of us who would fain hang up some slight 
wreath to her memory must do so by means more prosaic. 

Surely (to adapt to our purpose words applied to another artist) 
all British people, even the most confirmed bachelors and in- 
vincible old maids, must have had a friendly feeling for Miss 
Greenaway—her children are so happy, so healthy, and so gay. 
What a wonderful family that is that peeps out at us from a score 
of delightful volumes! What a series of studies of young life in 
all its stages, from the baby with its “‘ pretty little infant wiles” 
to the young girl-wife with the mystery of her motherhood still 
brooding over her. 


“ Which is the way to Somewhere Town?” sings the little girl 


in “ Under the Window,” as pulling on her lace mittens she steps 
bravely across the red-tiled roof of her home towards the broad 
yellow dise of the sun. Who at one time or another in life has 
not wished to make just such a determined start for that strange 
undiscovered country that lies somewhere far, far away in those 
hidden spaces of the visible world which Mr. Sully tells us are 
the locality of our childish day-dreams? A little later and this 
sentiment becomes, in the boy especially, of a more definitely 
practical cast. ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and other nursery classics 
fire the young imagination and we set off, with Charles Lamb’s 
schoolfellows, on ‘some serious expedition to find Philip Quarll’s 
Island,’ or wander like the youthful Floxmen, knight-errant 
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fashion with wooden sword in Hyde Park! Curious how universal 
is this longing for the vague unknown. In the town-bred child 
the natural desire is to escape from the confinement of the streets 
to the freedom of the open country. Such a one is the little 
London girl in ‘Marigold Garden,’ who, seated under her green 
umbrella recounts the charms of rural life. With country 
children, on the other hand, it is often roused by the thought of 
the great city, still untried, sometimes, as in the case of Margery 
Brown (a charming little person in blue) not without a foreboding 
of possible misfortune :— 


“Margery Brown, on the top of the hill, 
Why are you standing idle still ? 
Oh, I’m looking over to London town: 


Shall I see the horsemen if I go down 
* a * 


“Margery Brown, on the top of the hill, 
Why are you standing waiting still ? 
Oh, a knight is there but I can’t go down, 
For the bells ring strangely in London town.” 


Connected with these feelings of the child are those other and 
subtler manifestations of his dawning recognition of the mysteries 
of time and space, and it is often the irrevocable lapse of the 
former, or the passing away of familiar things, that casts the first 
shadow over the young mind. An admirable illustration of this 
represents two children in quaint mob-caps and aprons, gazing 
after a disappearing ship which only the “white birds” can 
follow :— 
“Right sad were we to stand alone, 

And see it pass so far away ; 

And yet we knew some ship would come— 

Some other ship—some other day.” 


Miss Greenaway’s children are, however, by no means always sad 
or sentimental. On the contrary, they romp and rolic by scores, 
up and down, across, and all round her pages :— 


“Pipe the high, and pipe the low, 
Let the little feet go faster ; 
slow your penny trumpet,—blow! 
Well done, little master!” 


Well done, indeed! The quaint urchin seated on the stile 
“blows out his brains” not “upon the flute” but on a penny 
trumpet, with all the vigour of his little lungs, while his com- 
panions foot it with the gravity peculiar to their tender years. 
Another charming page, full of life and movement, is that devoted 
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to the Dancing Family in ‘Marigold Garden,’ whose remarkable 
gaiety was such that :— 
“They danced from early morning, 
Till very late at night; 
Both indoors and out-of-doors 
With very great delight. 
» * 


oe 


“So dancing—dancing—dancing, 
In sunshine or in rain; 
And when they all left off, 
Why then—they all began again.” 


It would be difficult to convey in words the fresh and elegant 
charm of the seven little figures that almost encircle the text, 
each in a different but equally natural pose, and each a careful 
study in itself. There are many similar studies in these books ; 
we can only instance the chain of five baby-girls on the last page 
of ‘Under the Window,’ and, as illustrating our artist’s arrange- 
ment of greater numbers, the processions of children leaving 
school in the same volume, or those following the ‘Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.’ For a contrast the reader may turn to the picture of 
the sedate members of a genteel family :— 

“They put on gloves when they went out, 
And ran not in the street; 
And on wet days not one of them 
Had ever muddy feet. 


‘k * 
“They always learnt their lessons 
When it was time they should; 
And liked to eat up all their crusts— 
They were so very good.” 


Just at this point we are tempted to digress for a moment. Long 
ago Ruskin observed of Miss Greenaway’s babies that they were 
as like babies as babies could be—an obvious criticism, perhaps, 
but deeper than it seems. For of how many artists (in book- 
illustration especially) before her time can as much be said? Not 
of the mighty George Cruikshank certainly ; his children are on 
a par with his women—which means that they are caricatures; 
nor of John Leech—his typical self-conscious little manikins 
were never young; nor yet of Richard Doyle, who indeed could 
give us sprites and fairies galore, but hardly a living boy or girl. 
But to return to our artist. What sympathy she shows with 
those other moods of the child when, tired of more boisterous 
play, he sets himself to act the everyday drama of life around 
him. Ona trim old-fashioned lawn the tea-things are set: “ Do 
you take sugar? and do you take milk?” asks the little hostess 
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of ‘Marigold Garden ’—“ she’d got a new gown on, a smart one of 
silk ”— of her four young friends, who make such a pretty picture 
in their simple frocks and sashes. In the background is one of 
those diminutive but cosy houses, red brick with diamond-paned 
windows, the architecture of which was Miss Greenaway’s secret 
and which has inspired some delightful lines by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. Then there is the pleasant little ménage of our old 
friends Mr. Jack Spratt and his wife (to the expressive drawing 
of the latter’s pretty back we would direct particular attention) 
in ‘Mother Goose,’ and many more. 

Sometimes the childish imitation goes a step further, and more 
solemn rights are introduced, as in the picture of the funeral of 
the favourite bird, where the naturally-expressed grief of the 
mourning children is not more happily rendered than tho 
resolutely cheerful air of the little master of the ceremonies :— 


“Poor Dicky’s dead !—-the bell we toll, 
And lay him in the deep dark hole. 
The sun may shine, the clouds may rain, 
But Dick will never pipe again! 
His quilt will be as sweet as ours,— 
Bright buttercups and cuckoo flowers.” 


And here we may remark that when the artist handles her pen, 
she does so in that simple, natural, and straight-forward manner 
eminently suited to her purpose. Her “rhymes ” as she modestly 
calls them, in spite of occasional irregularities, have often true 
poetical feeling. 

On other occasions it is simply an exchange of confidences such 
as that passing between the practical Miss Belinda and her young 
friend, who, seated together on the branch of an apple-tree, thus 
dispose of a problem which might have puzzled tho Sages :— 


“In September, when apples are red, 
To Belinda I said, 
Would you like to go away 
To Heaven, or stay 
Here in this orchard full of trees 
All your life? And she sail, If you please 
T’ll stay here—where I know, 
And the flowers grow.” 


One looks from the refreshing words to the equally refreshing 
picture, wondering which best tells the naive little story. 

But what of all those tiny figures, instinct with the very spirit 
of youth, scattered like stars singly or in constellations through- 
out her books—must they pass unnoticed? Each reader will 
have his special favourites; we can only mention a few of our own 
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for the pleasure of looking at them once more. First then comes 
the little girl in an inimitable hat, who, rope in hand, skips 
towards us out of the page with such energetic and frank abandon ; 
then that mite in green seated on the top of a gate with his hands 
under his chin thinking those “long, long thoughts” of a boy, 
and that other who clasps his together so joyously as he leaps 
away, and yet another who drives his hoop with such fine vigour 
on his half-inch of white paper; next come two little women in 
their grandmothers’ bonnets curtseying to each other with all the 
formality of aldermen’s ladies, and those other two, no longer 
children, whose exquisitely designed costumes (studies in pink 
and blue ?), set off their budding beauty to such perfection ; lastly, 
the New Year (1883), scattering roses, a figure recalling in its 
refined and elegant bizarrerte the charm of Botticelli or some 
early Italian painter. Here we must pause—as children revelling 
in some flowery meadow, not from satiety or lack of unplucked 
blossoms, but because our hands are full :— 


“Fairy Blue Eyes 
And Fairy Brown, 
And dear little Golden Curls, 
Look down. 
I say Good-bye— 
Good-bye with no pain— 
Till some happy day 
We meet again!” 


It would be interesting if it were possible to trace the influences 
which have wrought in so individual an artist as Miss Greenaway. 
That she had all her countrywomen’s love of fresh air and exercise, 
“On the Wall Top” and many another breezy little scene will 
show. Nor must we omit to mention her delight in flowers, 
which she introduces into all her books with such excellent taste, 
and which next perhaps to her charmingly invented costumes 
proclaim her purely decorative talents with the greatest effect. 
Among the wider influences of the time there have been two 
movements, roughly speaking synchronous with her life, in both 
of which it seems to us she has consciously or unconsciously taken 
part. The one is that movement—at present nameless—which 
has for its focus the child and all that concerns its welfare. Miss 
Greenaway could never have been what is popularly called a 
“faddist,” yet she undoubtedly represented this movement on its 
artistic side. The other, of a widely differing character, was the 
movement which, beginning about the middle of the last century 
in a renewed interest in every-day forms of beauty, culminated 
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towards its close in that esthetic revival which may fittingly be 
called our English renaissance. In this movement, not the least 
striking or significant of those which distinguished the Victorian 
era, she certainly shared. In the nursery of the House Beautiful 
Kate Greenaway reigns supreme, 

Of more personal influences it is difficult to speak. Miss Green- 
away had a long professional training and no doubt, as all imagina- 
tive workers do, assimilated much. In some of her purely 
domestic scenes, such as “Tying the Shoe” and “ Prayers,” in 
‘Mavor’s Spelling Book,’ she recalls Edouard Frére, and her name 
has been coupled with that of Stothard. But she was essentially 
original, and had, too, that fine perception which enabled her 
always to draw the line between pathos and bathos—a slender 
one at times in her subject. Her drawing may not be invariably 
correct, but her sentiment is never false. Nor are the influences 
of the older world of art, rejuvenated by their passage through a 
mind always fresh and young, to be forgotten, tinged as they often 
are with that curious Gothic (or should we say Celtic?) mysticism 
so characteristic of the highest imaginative efforts of the time. 
Only two pages divide Miss Belinda’s “modernity” from an 
example. On their strange green tower set solitary in the middle 
of the sea stand the Four Unknown Princesses, each with her 
coronal of flowers, looking North, South, East and West. The 
hint for the drawing might have been borrowed from some design 
of the fifteenth century, but what of the spirit of the verses ? 


“Their curls were golden—their eyes were blue, 
And their voices were sweet as a silvery bell ; 
And four white birds around them flew, 

And where they came from who could tell ? 


“Oh, who could tell? for no one knew, 
And not a word could you hear them say, 
But the sound of their singing, like church bells ringing, 
Would sweetly float as they passed away. 


“For under the sun, and under the stars, 
They often sailed on the distant sea; 
Then in their green Tower and Roses bower 
They lived again—a mystery.” 


A mystery... Well, and is not that, too, the secret of the 
abiding charm of youth—its pathetic immaturity, unconscious 
humour, dawn-like promise, boundless possibilities, perpetual 
renewal and inevitable decay? Nor as the centuries of civilisa- 
tion roll on is this charm likely to be less felt or its skilled inter- 
preters to be less appreciated. 


Franois Ernest WItutays. 














Che Rescue of the Princess. 
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“Au, Malcolm, at last! Well, how are you? You're looking 
very fit. How was my old chum, your father, when you last 
heard from home?” And Colonel Walton, Chief of the Suakin 
Camel Corps, and dread of those cruel raiders, the Baggaras, shook 
Lieutenant Malcolm Frazer’s hand heartily. 

“Thank you, Colonel Walton,” responded Malcolm, “ never 
better in my life. And dad was well and hearty last time I 
heard. He wished he were with you, he said.” 

“ Don’t I!” cried the Colonel. ‘Ah, the old times! the old 
times!” Fra moment he was silent, then with a little regretful 
shrug of the shoulders, he recalled himself from the past to the 
present. ‘“ Huve a quiet journey from Berber? See any of our 
friends the Dervishes on your way?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Malcolm, drawing himself up stiffly when 
the question was one which touched on duty, “though we didn’t 
have much company—only saw a few parties of Jaalin. But 
what a graveyard it all is! Bones—shrivelled up mummies and 
bleached bones—all the way—the caravan track is regularly 
paved with them.” . 

“Ah! but you didn’t notice any fresh ones this half of the 
journey,” responded the Colonel grimly. 

“No, no!” laughed Malcolm, “nor a single armed Dervish 
neither; the murdering thieves know better than to show them- 
selves within a hundred miles of Colonel Walton, that’s certain.” 

“H’m,” said the Colonel, “I’m not quite so sure of that. See 
that fellow yonder?” he continued, speaking in a low tone and 
indicating a tall, thin Arab who stood close by furtively watching 
them. ‘ He came in last night with a yarn to the effect that 
Yunir, a bloodthirsty ruffian who has eluded me for the past 
three years, is at Addab with a couple of thousand Hadendowas. 
Now that man, I’m perfectly certain, means me to think that he 
is a fraud,” 
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“A fraud?” said Malcolm, in a puzzled tone. 

“Yes,” continued the Colonel, “ the rascal poses as a Jaalin, but 
he must be perfectly well aware that I know he is a Baggara. 
There’s some nice little scheme afoot, and he brings me informa- 
tion to put me off the scent, and at the same time to spy out the 
land, for by means of a mirror in my breakfast room I saw him 
crouching down outside the window listening to what I was 
saying. Of course I didn’t disturb him, but ran on a lot of non- 
sense about where I was going to send the troops, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Then,” said Malcolm, “his precious information is all a lie?” 

“No,” replied the Colonel reflectively, “my experience of these 
scoundrels, and perhaps my instinct, tells me that he wishes me 
to think that he is lying. In all probability there is a grain of 
truth about the 2000 Hadendowas at Addab. Perhaps there are 
a few there to act as decoy ducks. But my reason tells me that 
for them to do so in such large numbers would be absurd—seeing 
that there is no village to loot, now, within a couple of hundred 
miles—and that possibly there is a gathering somewhere in the 
vicinity of Darmar, quite in another direction. So I have 
already despatched Hart there, with enough men to give a good 
account of himself, and I shall have to pack you off in the 
morning to Addab to see if any Dervishes really are there. If 
by chance there should be a large number of them, send me word 
and keep in touch with them until you receive further orders. If 
there should be none, return at once. If there should be only 
a few, well, you can—use your own discretion. And if,” con- 
cluded the Colonel, laughingly, “ you succeed where I have failed, 
and bring back Yunir, well, I think I can, yes—go so far as to 
say that you won't have very long to wait for your ‘ majority.’ ” 

“Very well, Colonel,” said Malcolm, looking, however, a trifle 
crestfallen, in spite of this unexpected chance of active service. 

“And now,” concluded the Colonel, “you had better go to 
my quarters and ask Doris to coax the Duchess to give you 
some tea.” 

Malcolm’s face brightened. 

“T forgot, though,” said the Colonel, half-turning as he strode 
off, “of course you didn’t know they were here. I promised 
Doris she should come when everything was quiet, and she has 
been here for the last fortnight. She says she likes it.” 

Malcolm looked innocently surprised et the intelligence, but 
said nothing. 

The fact was that Doris and Malcolm had developed from girl 
and boy playmates into excellent friends, and some months before 
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when Malcolm was ordered up the Nile she had jestingly told him 
that as he could not come to see her, she should pay him a visit 
as soon as her numerous engagements would permit. It is quite 
possible that his application for permission to serve in her father’s 
famous camel corps, stationed at Suaikin, was not wholly due 
to his anxiety to exchange his now monotonous life on the Nile 
for the chance of active service in disposing of the remnants of 
the Khalifa’s forces in the district to the north. 

Be that as it may, he made his way to the Colonel’s quarters 
with alacrity. The first greetings were over, and high tea was 
soon being discussed to the accompaniment of Doris’s merry voice, 
and the pompous tones of the Duchess. The Duchess, as the 
Colonel had called her, was none other than Doris’s devoted old 
nurse Mrs. Moriarty, raised, on the death of Mrs. Walton some 
years before, to the position of housekeeper. 

Although a widow, Mrs. Moriarty was still in the prime of life, 
exceedingly plump in person and pompous in manner; being 
vastly impressed with the importance of her position in the 
Colonel’s household. She had schooled herself into what she 
thought was a strict observance of the conventionalities of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, and it was only under the stress of great 
mental excitement that she partially relapsed into her native 
brogue. 

“Tm so glad,” said Doris to Malcolm, “ you have just come in 
time to join our picnic to-morrow in the desert. Isn’t that novel ? 
We ride out for, oh, quite a long way, and then——” 

“ Ah, but,” interrupted Malcolm ruefully, “I’m under orders to 
be off the first thing in the morning to some outlandish place to 
find the address of some Dervish fellow, who hasn’t left his card 
with the Colonel lately, don’t you know.” 

“Oh,” returned Doris, “ that is too bad of dad; the very first 
morning you are here, too. I shall have to talk to him severely.” 
And though she laughed as she spoke, it consoled Malcolm 
vastly to notice that she could not wholly repress her dis- 
appointment. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moriarty, with an air of patronising con- 
descension, “perhaps on an ultimate occasion we may find our- 
selves in a position to change the desert picnic to a select al 
Fresco luncheon out of doors in the Rosary, you know, my dear, in 
the Governor’s garden, Perhaps Lieutenant Frazer will make 
one of the party.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure. A charming suggestion of yours, Mrs, 
Moriarty. Sympathetic and eloquent as ever! I have many 
valued friends, my dear Mrs. Moriarty,” he continued impressively, 
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“but not one amongst them can boast such insight info human 
nature, such ingenuity of kindliness as you exhibit. I think 
there ought to be a Royal Society for the Prevention and Allevia- 
tion of Disappointment, and you, Mrs. Moriarty,” the young 
scamp wound up enthusiastically, ‘ you certainly ought to be its 
first President.” 

Mrs. Moriarty was won. She blushed and beamed prodigiously, 
while Doris’s face was wreathed in mischievous smiles. The 
entrance of Colonel Walton interrupted the conversation, and 
Malcolm soon had to take his departure, to prepare for the journey 
on the morrow. 

Daybreak saw Malcolm and his little party gliding past the 
sentries at the gates out into the stony causeway that soon lost 
itself in the desert. 

For some time he rode on without vouchsafing a word to either 
Sergeant Barrett, or to Ibrahim, the guide and interpreter. His 
mind, in fact, was centred on the question of whether or not the 
liths of a certain venetian window blind in the Colonel’s house 
had really moved a little as the troop went by. Though, after 
all, even if it had, he didn’t know whose window it was. And as 
a matter of fact, that problem occupied more of his time for the 
next couple of days than even the possibility of a tussle with 
the formidable Yunir, 

Addab was reached at last, and was found deserted. As there 
were, however, traces of a recent occupation, Malcolm scoured the 
country round for some miles, but without result. 

“H’m,” he said to Ibrahim on their final failure, “so you think 
they are Hadendowas, eh ?” 

“Even so,” replied the guide smoothly, “ but they rode not as 
camels going down to a pool.” 

“Eh? What does that mean? Not going direct—straight—? ” 

“ They went as the sand is blown. From Darmah have they 
ridden, but now,” he continued slowly, “their course is as the 
course of the javelin flying through the air, for if the Prophet 
hath stayed them not, they are even now but a breakfast march 
of the great War Master’s lady from Suakin.” 

Ibrahim’s occult reference to the Colonel’s daughter set Malcolm’s 
nerves tingling. 

“ Barrett,” he cried, “ Suakin, as fast as these brutes of camels 
will let us! Get every ounce you can out of them. We must 
keep a sharp look-out, and when we come up with the Dervishes, 
we must get round them somehow or perhaps create a diversion, 
or—” and Malcolm fell into a brown study as the few tumble- 
down buildings which composed Addab receded in the distance. 
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The day passed without incident, and after a short night's rest 
the march was resumed. ‘They had proceeded for perhaps three 
hours when suddenly Ibrahim threw up his hands warningly. 

“ What is it ?” cried Malcolm. 

The guide pointed to some rocks to their right. Among them 
Malcolm could discern a white object stretched out on the stones. 

Advancing cautiously, they soon discovered that the white 
object was a prostrate native, alone. To their horror they found 
that his right hand and left foot had been severed from the limbs 
and were hanging round his neck attached to a piece of tent cord. 
The stumps of the limbs had been imperfectly cauterized with a 
hot iron, and though the poor fellow still lived, he was evidently 
near his end. 

Malcolm motioned Ibrahim to speak to the wretched man, whose 
eyes opened as the guide bent over him. 

For several minutes, that seemed hours to Malcolm, a mur- 
mured conversation ensued, interspersed with many pauses on the 
part of the victim. Suddenly he started up to almost a sitting 
posture, and a fierce light shone in his bloodshot eyes as, with 
almost superhuman vehemence he gasped out what seemed to be 
a series of imprecations, in which there frequently occurred a name 
that made Malcolm start. It was the name of the Dervish robber 
—Yunir! 

“What is it? Quick!” cried Malcolm, as the injured man sank 
back exhausted. 

“God is great!” ejaculated Ibrahim piously. “Even as the 
fire consumeth that which enkindleth it, so doth the wrath of the 
Prophet consume the evil-doer. This,” and he pointed scornfully 
at the now quiet figure of the victim, “ won great reward from 
the Scourge of the Desert for a most vile deed. But forgetter of 
his devotions as he is,” Ibrahim continued with a fine irony, “he 
offered not his riches to the cause of the False Prophet whose 
Emir Yunir was, wherefore, so he saith, that spawn of the Evil 
One accused this son of all foul things, of robbing the False 
Prophet of that which was due to him, For he that was called 
the Mahdi made a law. It is written in the Koran that the heads 
of unbelievers shall be struck off, and that the ends of their 
fingers shall be struck off also. Wherefore he that was called the 
Mahdi, being merciful, struck off only their right hands and left 
feet. This carrion,” continued Ibrahim, “ believed not, for he 
gave not back to Yunir for the cause of the false Mahdi the great 
sums bestowed upon him as a reward by Yunir for stealing for his 
harem the all-conqueror, Walton Pasha’s, lotus bloom, the dawn- 
eyed one, the reed-like-———” 
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The meaning of Ibrahim’s involved speech burst on Malcolms 
brain like a thunderclap. Doris, Doris, the darling daughter of 
the man whose name was a terror to the Dervishes, in the power 
of the most savage monster of them all. It was a dream, a lie, 
yet the evidence of Yunir’s perfidy was no dream. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but that poor wretch there is in the most 
awful agony, and he can’t live more than an hour of two, and the 
men want to know if they can’t——’” it was Sergeant Barrett's 
voice, and its sharp military tones recalled Malcolm to himself. 

“ Barrett,” he said sternly, “you don’t need to be told that we 
are not allowed to put a wounded man out of his misery, no 
matter how hopeless his case. I’m surprised that you should 
ask.” Yet the manner in which the latter sentence was said did 
not seem to disconcert the sergeant. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied stolidly, “but of course I haven’t really 
asked, you know, sir.” 

He went back to the men, while Malcolm, with a white, set face, 
turned to Ibrahim. 

“Where have they gone, and when?” 

“ Three hours since, by way of Reshid Khor to Mem-el-Festin, 
four days’ march away. There be many of his tribe with that 
eldest son of the Evil One, Yunir. The half dog that lies yonder 
said two thousand, but only the Prophet can tell if that be true.” 

Malcolm made no reply, but turned and shouted to the sergeant 
in a voice that seemed even to himself strangely metallic : 

“Barrett.” A revolver shot rang on the thin air. Malcolm 
went on apparently without noticing it. “Barrett, they have 
three hours’ start. We must catch them up before night.” 

The troop approached. “Men,” said Malcolm to them with 
forced calmness, “ Yunir and his cutthroats are three hours ahead 
of us—and they have carried off your colonel’s daughter! 
Forward !” 

An unrestrained yell of astonishment and rage greeted his 
words. Ibrahim indicated the direction that the Dervishes had 
taken, and the troop set off as fast as their camels would go. 

Malcolm, though outwardly cool and collected, was like a 
furnace within. His brain seethed as he thought of plan after 
plan to rescue her whom, now that such an awful fate threatened 
her, he knew to be a thousand times dearer to him than all the 
world beside. 

For a long time no one spoke a word, every effort being con- 
centrated on urging forward the camels. Barrett anxiously 
looked again and again at Malcolm’s drawn features, Suddenly 
he said as if continuing a conversation : 
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“He shot himself through the head at the finish, sir. And a 
happy release, too, if ever there was one.” 

Malcolm turned to him and nodded, no more. 

Presently Ibrahim, who was riding in front, pulled up his 
camel and pointed straight ahead. 

“Well?” cried Malcolm angrily. 

“ Reshid, Yunir,” was all the reply, and it was probably the 
most concise one that the guide had ever given in the whole course 
of his existence. 

“ Barrett,” cried Malcolm, “ keep the men out of sight. I am 
going forward with Ibrahim to reconnoitre.” In a few minutes 
he had started off on foot with the guide, who was rendered very 
unhappy by the distrust in the Prophet displayed by such irre- 
ligious haste. 

For some little time they proceeded cautiously over the stones, 
which became thicker and larger as they progressed. Reshid lay 
in a rocky hollow, which was probably the bed of a river lake at 
some remote period. Even now it boasted several wells, though 
there was little vegetation in its vicinity. Still, to the traveller 
across the desert, it seemed a pleasant haven of rest from the 
jogging monotony of camel riding, and from the pitiless glare and 
heat of the flaming sun above and the burning sand below. 

The sun was now swiftly sinking, and the shadows cast by the 
huge boulders and the few palm trees down by the wells were 
growing larger and blacker and more fantastic every minute. 

By dint of creeping round the boulders, and taking advantage 
of the shadows cast by them, Malcolm and the guide managed to 
worm their way to the edge of the hollow without being observed. 

From between the rocks Malcolm and the guide were able to 
peer down on the Dervish camp with little fear of detection. 
Preparations were evidently being made for a night’s stay. Tires 
were being lit in every direction, and an all-pervading bustle was 
discernible in the dim light. There were only a few tents worthy 
of the name. One of these, the largest, stood within a hundred 
yards of the spot where Malcolm was lying. A lank, cadaverous- 
looking Dervish suddenly approached it and went inside. Ibrahim 
drew back in the direst alarm. 

“Yunir!” he muttered as he turned to Malcolm. 

“Steady,” murmured Malcolm to himself. “Is that,” he asked 
Ibrahim, “ is that his tent ?” 

“No, defender of the unworthy, that one a little to the left 
with the big black flag in front, is the tent of the Great Chief.” 
Proximity to Yunir had suddenly inspired Ibrahim with a pro- 
found respect for that terrible personage. 
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“Then what tent is that?” he asked, with a terrible chill at 
his heart. 

“That, O protector of the humble, is the abode of his women. 
That, no doubt, is where the prophet would permit the lost one of 
the great Bey to be taken. O father of the meek, give thy slave 
permission to leave this cursed spot.” Poor Ibrahim was literally 
shivering with fear, and to his terror of Yunir was now added a 
dread of the anger of his master, whose face was glowing with 
impotent rage. 

As he spoke, however, the flap of the tent, which served as an 
entrance, was raised, and Mulcolm could just recognise the form 
which emerged as that of Yunir. 

Without a word Malcolm beckoned to the guide, and they crept 
back to the anxious troop. 

By this time, Malcolm had painfully evolved a plan to rescue 
the colonel’s daughter from her captors. It was to take a trooper 
with him and silently overpower the guards round the captive’s 
tent, trusting to luck to be able to detach and deal with them one 
by one, and then to dash into the tent and convey Doris to where 
the troop would be waiting on the other side of the eminence 
overlooking the hollow. 

It was a desperate plan. Yet in its crude simplicity and daring 
lay its only element of success. For as Malcolm had seen, the 
Dervishes so little anticipated any possibility of attack from the 
point of Malcolm’s intended approach that they had left it quite 
unguarded. Save for the dangerous formation of the ground, he 
would have been tempted to rush that part of the camp with the 
troop. But that would have involved the possibility of vengeance 
being taken on poor Doris before they could reach her, and might 
result in the troop being unable to regain the top of the eminence 
before being overtaken by the infuriated tribesmen. 

“ Barrett,” he said to the sergeant, “I want the best man in 
the troop to go with me to try and rescue Miss Walton.” 

“Very well, sir, replied Barrett in a matter-of-fact tone, “I 
will leave the men in charge of ——” 

“Ah,” interrupted Malcolm drily, “I should have said the 
second best man in the troop.” 

Barrett’s face lengthened considerably. 

“You must be at the head of the men ready to charge the 
Dervishes if necessary,” continued Malcolm. 

Barrett brightened up instantly. 

“Jackson's the man for you, sir,” he replied decisively, “ he’s 
a devil to fight and a lawyer to think. He doesn’t say much, but 
if there's any schenuivg to be doze, Jackson’s all there, He'll do 
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pretty near as well as I should myself,” he concluded with unusual 
modesty. 

It did not take long for Malcolm to explain his plan to Jackson, 
and then the pair started on their perilous venture. It was all 
plain sailing until they reached the edge of the declivity, for that 
approach to the camp was entirely unprotected. Then their 
troubles began. 

Looking down into the hollow they saw the Dervishes clustered 
thickly round scores of camp fires which flickered with a yellow 
glare in the soft white moonlight. Most of the tribesmen were 
lying curled up, evidently asleep, but 2 good number were in half 
recumbent attitudes, little groups of them sitting with their 
heads together, talking energetically. One of these groups was 
not twenty yards from the tent which, Malcolm told himself, 
contained all that made life dear to him. Passing to and fro 
in front of the tent were half a dozen tribesmen armed with rifles. 

A feeling of hopelessness came over Malcolm as he realised the 
impossibility of attempting under these conditions to reach the 
tent unobserved. An hour crept by, it seemed an eternity. Tho 
shadows cast by the moonlight lengthened. The fires grew dim. 
Soon it would be too late. Reckless with despair, Malcolm made 
a sign to Jackson to follow him, and they began to crawl slowly 
down the slope, now crouching behind a rock, now creeping 
cautiously across a few feet of open ground to the friendly shadow 
of a mound. 

Peering out from behind a rather larger rock than usual 
Malcolm was startled to see the flap of Yunir’s own tent suddenly 
raised and the redoubtable chief appear, and with leisurely steps 
proceed to another tent a little further on, evidently belonging 
to another chief, and pass in. Malcolm’s first impulse was to 
spring forward, revolver in hand, and shoot the ruffian. He 
instantly realised, however, that to do so would be to sacrifice his 
companion and himself and leave the captive to the mercy of 
others who would assuredly be little less barbarous than Yunir 
himself. 

Almost beside himself as he was, Malcolm could not help 
noticing that as soon as the hanging of the chief's tent was 
agitated all the tribesmen who had been talking together so 
earnestly, suddenly sank back on the ground and were apparently 
sound asleep. With tremendous toil, Malcolm and Jackson 
approached unnoticed to within a dozen yards of the sentries, 

In two minutes the pair were at the back of the tent, and 
Malcolm was tapping lightly on the canvas. The tent was a 
well-appointed modern one of American manufacture, with venti- 
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lation holes here and there about five feet from the ground. 
Through one of these a woman’s hand was suddenly thrust. 
Malcolm seized it and kissed it again and again in a delirium of 
delight. Then it was withdrawn, and a noise in front of the 
tent caused Malcolm and Jackson to throw themselves flat upon 
the ground. ‘he sentries had evidently heard something that 
aroused their suspicions, for one of them walked round to within 
a yard of Malcolm’s head. 

Then, almost before the sentry had rejoined his companions, 
Yunir emerged from the tent he had just entered, crossed to the 
one which contained the captive, and stalked in, while the sentries 
made profound obeisance. 

Malcolm gave up all hope. 

“One cartridge each for three of the sentries. One for him, 
one—God!—for her—and one for myself.” But even as he 
turned to send Jackson back to the troop, he noticed with 
stupefied wonder that no sooner had the chief disappeared into 
the tent, than the tribesmen who had been simulating sleep 
started noiselessly to their feet and beckoned to the sentries. 
All responded but one who remained at the entrance. Then 
the whole party made their way softly to the other side of the 
camp. 

The movement was so providential, so unexpected, that Malcolm 
gave no thought to its significance. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he glided behind the remaining sentinel, snatched his rifle 
from him and seized his arms, while Jackson thrust a large pebble 
into the unfortunate man’s mouth and bound his face tightly 
round with a strip of canvas with which he had thoughtfully 
provided himself. To secure the Dervish’s arms and legs and 
lay him helpless on the ground was the work of but three or four 
minutes, Then, seizing the tent flap, Malcolm was just throwing 
it open when his hand was momentarily paralysed. 

From within the tent there burst forth in the strident, high- 
pitched voice of an excited, voluble woman, a very torrent of 
denunciation : 

“Ye outlandish haythen! ye unmitigated blaygyard! What 
d’ye mane by encroaching on my private solitude in this on- 
precedented manner! ’Tis well for ye poor Moriarty isn’t here, 
present in the body, or ye’d rue the day ye came disthurbin’ me 
beauty sleep like a thafe in the noight! An’ sure if so be he’s 
hoverin’ over us this blissid minnit in the disgoise of an angel 
spirit, "tis only the thought of the onpublic language he do be 
usin’ that’s makin’ me thrimble so it is, an’ not the fear of your 


ugly——” 
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“The Duchess, by all that’s holy!” ejaculated Malcolm as he 
peeped in. And there, at the other end of the tent, which was 
lighted by a large oil lamp, was Mrs. Moriarty. The worthy 
creature's face was purple with excitement. Frantically brandish- 
ing a huge green and white sun umbrella, she was shrieking 
defiance at Yunir in language almost entirely emancipated from 
the trammels of an alien tongue. The chief stood only a few 
steps from Malcolm, transfixed with astonishment. 

Doris was nowhere to be seen, and it immediately occurred to 
Malcolm that the physical attributes of the stout and pompous 
widow accorded far better with Arab notions of female beauty 
and importance than the girlish charms of the colonel’s daughter, 
and that the kidnappers had carried off the plump housekeeper 
instead of her slim mistress. The sudden revulsion of feeling at 
finding that Doris after all was in no peril, and the farcical 
humour of the scene before him, inspired Malcolm with an almost 
uncontrollable desire to burst into laughter. 

Still the fiery torrent rolled on. 

“Ah! ye would, would ye? ye poltroony infidel! Put down 
that butcher’s knife! Put it down or I’ll fetch ye such a skelp 
over the skull.” 

The chief's hand had slipped to his girdle, and he had drawn 
a huge knife. He took two steps towards his captive. But 
Malcolm with one bound was at his side, and with the butt end 
of a revolver dealt him a blow on the forehead that sent him 
spinning senseless to the ground. The same treatment was 
meted out to him by Jackson as had been applied in the case of 
the sentry. 

Mrs. Moriarty stood petrified, her eyes dilated and her umbrella 
suspended high in air. Then she realised that help had come in 
time, and being a true woman, immediately launched into 
hysterical fits of alternate weeping and laughter. 

“For Heaven’s sake stop, Mrs. Moriarty!” Malcolm said, 
shaking her by the arm. “Do you want us all to be 
murdered ? ” 

“God forbid, dear man!” 

“Come with us—you'll have to crawl or you'll be spotted by 
the Dervishes, and then it'll be all up with us.” 

“Crawl it is; an’ indade, dear Misther Malcolm, it’s —-— 

A noise outside startled Malcolm. A pole had slipped on the 
ground from where it had been leaning against the tent. All else 
was quiet. 

The sight of the pole gave Malcolm an idea. Dragging it 
inside he cried to Jackson : 
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“ Quick, we'll try it!” 

“And do it, too, sir!” replied Jackson, divining Malcolm’s 
meaning. 

Deftly and swiftly the hapless chief was tied to the pole, and 
then the little party were ready to begin their retreat. 

It must not be supposed that the incidents which had occurred 
within the tent occupied much time. Very few minutes had 
elapsed, yet on looking out of the tent Malcolm thought there 
had been some movement among the Arabs. No one in the 
immediate vicinity seemed to have stirred, but some distance 
away shadowy forms were flitting hither and thither. 

“Come,” said Malcolm in a low tone; and the three crawled 
out of the tent and made for the nearest rock; Mrs. Moriarty 
first, and then Malcolm and Jackson dragging and pushing the 
pole on which the whilom terror of the desert was trussed as 
securely as any fowl. 

All went well until three-fourths of the slope had been 
traversed, and then in one of the frequent intervals which they 
were obliged to take in order to recover their breath, Jackson 
looked round cautiously. 

“Here they come, sir!” 

Malcolm hurriedly glanced back. A ghostly-looking band of 
Dervishes surrounded the chief’s tent. 

“Hurry, hurry!” shouted Malcolm, and they started forward 
again, making desperate efforts. 

“All right, sir!” came from above, in the welcome tones of 
Barrett’s voice. ‘“ But they’re not coming after you, sir.” 

A few moments later and Barrett was shaking Jackson’s hand, 
and saying in a self-satisfied tone to Malcolm: 

“T know my men, sir. Shall we sling Mr. Yunir on one of 
the camels? He looks as if he’s been travelling lately.” 

And certainly the once redoubtable chief was a pitiable object. 
His jibbeh was torn to shreds by the rough ground over which 
he had been dragged, and as he lay, with his face, arms and legs 
scored with long deep scratches, and smeared with dirt and blood, 
Mrs. Moriarty turned from him with a gesture and look which 
indicated that pity had almost banished revengeful feeling. 

But in glancing round, the widow caught sight of Malcolm, 
who was standing close by. With true Irish impulsiveness she 
sprang at him, and clasping him to her bosom she gave him a 
round dozen of the heartiest kisses that were ever bestowed on an 
astonished young man. 

The peal of irrepressible laughter that burst from the men 


recalled Mrs. Moriarty to a sense of her recovered position. 
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Drawing herself up to her full height, and smoothing down her 
somewhat tattered raiment, she said to Malcolm, while glancing 
haughtily at the men: 

“T trust, Lieutenant Frazer, you will extend your forgiveness 
to one who has admitted her emotions to overbalance her 
dignity.” 

“Madam,” returned Malcolm, with a flushed face but with a 
courtly air, “the honour you——” 

His words were cut short by the sound of a rifle shot. Another 
rang out, and then another. 

A trooper came running from his post of observation on the 
brow of the slope. 

“ They’ve started firing at each other, sir.” 

The single shots suddenly crashed into a fusillade, and when 
Malcolm looked down he saw that a desperate conflict was in 
progress between two parties, into which the Dervish camp was 
divided, 

The troopers viewed the spectacle with hungry longing. 

“Don’t it make your mouth water, just?” said one. 

“ Ain’t they ’acking each other about lovely, eh?” exclaimed 
another admiringly. 

“Can’t we have a little cut in now, sergeant,” asked another in 
a deferential and wheedling tone—* couldn’t you just ask the 
lieutenant as a blooming favour?” 

“Shut it,” replied Barrett, shortly. But the next minute he 
sidled up to Malcolm. 

“Doing our work for us a treat, sir. A volley or two now?” 
he said tentatively. 

“ Would have the effect of uniting them against us,” continued 
Malcolm, drily. “Not just yet, Barrett. Possess your impetuous 
soul in patience a little longer.” 

A quarter of an hour passed. The fight waged with unabated 
vigour. The din and confusion were demoniacal. At length 
Malcolm saw signs that one of the parties was giving way. 

In two minutes the troopers were pouring volley after volley 
point b'ank into the writhing mass. In ten the miserable 
remnant of Yunir’s adherents was streaming, terror-stricken, 
across the desert, throwing away rifles, spears, shields, in their 
wild attempt to escape from the flaming death that enveloped 
them. 

When the fight was over and the enemy’s camp destroyed, 
Malcolm learned from Mrs. Moriarty the tale of her capture, 
which showed that his surmise that sho had been mistaken for 
the colonel’s daughter was correct. The ruse employed by the 
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kidnappers was an ingenious one. In view of the disquieting 
state of affairs, the picnic had been vetoed by Colonel Walton. 
Next day, however, Doris and Mrs. Moriarty had gone for a walk 
to a picturesque spot a short distance from the town. During 
their stroll they heard what they thought was the sound of a 
child weeping close by. They at once began to search for the 
distressed little one, and the broken ground soon separated each 
from the other’s sight. Lured on by the retreating sound, 
Mrs. Moriarty ran some two or three hundred yards, when sho 
was seized, gagged and bound by two natives, who carried her off, 
despite her frantic struggles, and notwithstanding the fact that 
there were several people within earshot. 

Mrs. Moriarty’s feelings, as she was being borne away, taxed 
even her volubility to describe. She had been swathed round 
and round in wide strips of canvas, and thus, nearly suffocated, 
was placed on a camel like a bale of merchandise and driven off 
to the spot where Yunir and his tribesmen were waiting. Till 
her rescue she had seen nothing of Yunir, whose time had been 
far too fully occupied in directing the operations of the flight to 
give much heed to his captive. 

Never was welcome more cordial than awaited Malcolm on his 
triumphant return into Suakin. He and his party had been 
given up for lost. But instead of that they had annihilated the 
last band of Dervish desperadoes and brought back its fierce 
leader, Yunir, to suffer the penalty of his horrible crimes, what 
time his captor duly received the promised reward of his majority. 
Last, but certainly not least, the marauder’s buxom captive had 
been set free. 

And though it was not the princess herself whom Malcolm had 
rescued, the result was precisely the same as if it had been—that 
is, according to the immutable law which governs the conclusion 
of all true fairy tales. 

Anruur I, Durrant. 
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Che Gilbertian Libretto. 


Wuen a respected contemporary @ propos of the decease of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan observed that his music had at times, in the 
famous comic operas, softened the “acidity” of Mr. Gilbert’s 
verse, the criticism brought up a correspondent, who should have 
known better, in indignant defence of the librettist. One could 
not conceive why, except that it seems almost impossible nowa- 
days for admiration of anything to keep within reasonable bounds. 
But, difficult as it is to measure the debt, in any case, of “ words” 
to “music” and vice versd, there can be no doubt of this particular 
detail, that whereas the “music” (in the case considered) is 
always genial and finished, these epithets are not equally applic- 
able to the “ words,” however great their other merits, 

In fact, humorous and graceful as the general tone of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s work is, there crops up here and there in it something 
(besides the aforesaid amarwm aliquid) which jars a little on 
the refined ear, which does not fit in with the atmosphere of broad 
fun and robust Aristophanic satire to which ideal “comic opera” 
—an ideal largely outlined for us by Mr. Gilbert himself—seems 
to belong. In those singular “Bab Ballads” in which so much 
of Gilbertian drama is foreshadowed, there is, of course, among 
much pleasing nonsense and penetrating absurdity, a good deal, to 
put the case very mildly, of the uncertain and, what we may call, 
“emergent” element; what it emerges from being that “ Music 
Hall” world which is left so far behind, for example, in the bright 
and fairy realm of H.M.S. Pinafore and The Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

That the writer of a good many rather jaded journalistic lyrics 
should subsequently have become the author of so much that is 
absolutely charming and spiriwel is,in the phrase he has made 
immortal, “ greatly to his credit,” but does not disprove the other 
fact, that the poet in this instance was gradually “ self-made” and 
not to the manner born. 
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To complain that there were traces of the old Adam in an “ un- 
certainty” of tone and taste which hampers the accomplished 
librettist in all but his happiest moments, is really to pay him the 
highest compliment, it is to judge him by the new standards of 
cosmopolitan humour and almost Shakespearian breadth which he 
has imposed upon the branch of literature we are considering. If 
we choose to make such distinctions, probably there could be no 
greater contrast—so far as general atmosphere goes—than 
between the comic verse of the “Bab Ballads” and that of 
“ Flyleaves,” in which the finished and settled classical tone of 
the cultured O.8.C. has lent a singular permanence to the very 
“sweepings of the sidewalks of thought.” Both authors, by the 
way, are gravely responsible for what Max Nordau calls the 
“ Echolalia ” of our generation. On the other hand do not certain 
of the ballads of the renowned M. A. Titmarsh fall rather flat just 
because they hesitate in a fidgeting fashion between pathos and 
burlesque? And how largely—to take a contrary example—does 
an absolute sureness of feeling and touch contribute to the 
immense success of such ethereal work as the often imitated, but 
still inimitable “ Alice in Wonderland.” In a word, to suppose 
that such qualities “do not matter” in work of which the super- 
ficial result is to make people laugh would be a fatal error. To 
criticise a comic libretto by such canons would be absurd had not 
comic opera been raised in the chefs d’euvre of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan partnerships to an unheard-of level of intelligence and 
refinement, nay, had it not created to some extént a new and 
elevated public taste. For the Savoyard belongs essentially to a 
limited class) He may go with the crowd to the more popular 
musical miscellanies which it would be invidious to name. An 
occasional “number ” of better-class melody, a gorgeous mise-en- 
scene, the standing dish of Mr. Rutland Barrington (itself a 
reminiscence of the Savoy), the irresistible buffooneries of Mr. 
Willie Edouin, or Mr. Huntley Wright—these may attract him, 
but he would never dream of applying to the “words” of San Toy, 
La Powpée or The Greek Slave the standards of Patience or 
Pinafore. He probably doubts, on plausible grounds, whether 
there be any English libretti beside Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s which a 
sane man could read aloud without blushing up to the roots of his 
hair, On the other hand, it must in fairness be admitted that 
the cheaper and more popular species of drama, in spite of what 
Mark Twain might call its shocking literary “ balditude,” has 
often the decided advantage of a certain superior humanity. 
Though the dialogue itself—and even that which is not set to 
music—seems as if it might have been written by the call-boy, 
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the action has a certain flow and the towt ensemble of the piece a 
certain homely naturalness conspicuous by its absence from the 
Gilbertian drama. Which, it must be observed, is a reason under- 
lying the aversion of many sane and respectable people to Savoy 
opera. In a sense, of course, it is too much trouble for them. It 
suffers from the drawbacks affecting the popularity of Wagner. 

Oh yes, they might say (if they ever put their feeling into 
language), no doubt the music (of the more popular entertainment) 
is vastly inferior, even when it is directly imitative, and the words 
—Oh, rubbishing as you please, but not much more so than 
ordinary conversation, and the thing goes fluently and pleasantly 
and humanly. It is not eaten up by a maggot of self-conscious 
irony which inverts everything merely for the sake of inversion. 
Kiven inanity, they might urge, is better than too much paradox. 
No Gilbertian character is ever left to work itself out naturally ; 
but the author with his cynical taste must “ shove his oar in.” 

No doubt it was a good thing when this author realised that 
his sprightly consciousness might just as well “play round” the 
larger phenomena of English national feeling, art, patriotism and 
social aspiration, as the more recondite characteristics of Mr. 
Baines Carew and the Discontented Sugar Broker; but seeing 
that it always works on the same highly mechanical lines—well, 
it is a proof, no doubt, of considerable genius, that a comic litera- 
ture which, at any rate, has an apartment to itself in the minds 
of all theatre-goers, should have been built up mainly of materials 
80 thin and jejune. 

Of course the monotony of the framework of the Gilbertian plot 
is striking enough to warrant some future German critic in 
assuming that in the early seventies quite a large percentage of 
English children must have been changed at birth. And, apart 
from this particular penchant, in a world where misunderstanding 
is the rule, the perpetual inversion of everything, and the ruthless 
intrusion of “ magic” into dramas that might be evolved—with a 
little more patience—in a merely human (if extravagant) fashion, 
somewhat disturb and diminish their charm for us. Impatience, 
in fact, seems rather the word for Mr. Gilbert’s almost Cecilian 
disregard, where it is shown, of ordinary people’s feelings. 

It may seem a bold venture to criticise on this very ground 
the dénowement of H.M.S. Pinafore. Nearly two years ago the 
present writer had the pleasure of assisting at a first night of 
what few guessed to be the last revival of that wondrous opera in 
its composer's lifetime. 

Sir Arthur conducted in person ; and a crowded and enthusiastic 
house seemed to follow with jealous attention every turn of well- 
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known melody, every syllable of the sacred “ book”—just as if 
(someone suggested) it were the most venerable of oratorios. 

Indeed on the reappearance of the preposterous and immortal 
leit-motif, in its grand tempo di marcia, 


** But—in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 
He remained an Englishman.” 


the uproar of applause must have suggested to any intelligent 
foreigner a topical reference to some recent case of expatriation, 
or at least to some famous national victory. He would have learnt, 
however, that it was only a characteristic explosion of genuine 
national humour—and so on. Yet take what Mr. Wordsworth 
calls “a simple child” to a performance of H.M.S. Pinafore, and do 
you not find that, whereas up to a certain point all goes merry as 
the marriage-bells so indefatigably rang by Mr. Walter Passmore, 
the sudden metamorphosis of Ralph Rackstraw into the Captain (a 
metamorphosis reproduced only too faithfully from that of Paley, 
Voltaire and Frederick West) comes with a sort of chilling 
shock ? 

Up to this stage the working of the plot has been fairly human 
and natural, and the dénowement could easily have been effected 
by the same agencies with an equally entertaining effect, but the 
author does not seem to realise how strong a hold these have, in 
his hands, upon our imagination. 

This, of course, is but a mild example of that Llasé “ topsy- 
turveydom ” of which the Bab-ballad-monger once dreamt, as he 
tells us, and, as we have reason to know, was, in fact, always 
dreaming. 

But it deranges the convenances even of an artistic dream ; 
and in extreme cases exhibits a sort of weariness suggestive of 
something done by turning a handle—not a praying, but a 
burlesquing-machine. Not, of course, that anyone would dream 
of accusing the author of Patience, Pinafore, and The Gondoliers 
of want of industry or thought. His dialogue is so crammed full 
of sense and wit that it engrosses attention, not to say (seeing 
that all the pith of it is packed upside down), studious reflection. 
He resembles Wagner, as has been hinted, in having defied the 
conventions too boldly in asking words (as Wagner asked music), 
to do too much. And as with Wagner, it is money wasted to go 
to see him without previous study of his text. 

But his very “uncertainty” and unevenness are, as has been 
said, evidences of the brilliant, the positively Aristophanic success 
he attains at his best: a success which, in the realm of literary 
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humour, is one of the most remarkable of the past thirty years. 
It is not merely the truism of Mr. Gilbert’s own jester, when he 
tells us— 
“T can teach you with a quip, if I’ve a mind 
I can trick you into learning with a laugh, 
Oh winnow all my folly and you'll find 
A grain or two of truth amongst the chaff,” 


but that of all the civilised feelings that imperiously require social 
“iring ” in a theatre a considerable proportion only find scope in 
the peculiar sense of dissipation associated with “ the Savoy.” 

“ Aristophanic ” is hardly too serious a term to emphasise the 
permanently ironical attitude characteristic of the topical or quasi- 
political libretti, Had Aristophanes been confronted with an 
“ ssthete” instead of a “sophist ” he would hardly have produced 
a figure more classical in its generation than Bunthorne. And 
seeing the many traits (besides an “abandoned” freedom of 
speech) connecting ancient Athens and modern England, the 
parallel is here natural enough. 

But though “occasional” satire and more or less political 
burlesque are a natural and inevitable element in the comedy 
of a free country, one may venture to suggest that the best 
real basis for comic opera is a natural and romantic story in 
which the humorous element predominates, without altogether 
deranging the plot. And it is not to be assumed (a reflection 
perhaps suggested by the Pirates of Penzance, as contrasted, say, 
with the vastly more human Bacchanalia of Trial by Jury) that 
any incident or phenomenon in life will supply this, so long as 
you first turn it upside down. Mr. Gilbert, it is true, often 
brings “ Romance,” picturesque and well-dressed, upon his little 
stage, but usually, and often rather crudely, sets some booby-trap 
of banal platitude in its path. To the above ideal, however, of a 
humanely coherent plot, subserved by liberal relays of “ burla,” he 
has in one case—assisted by a touch of the Shakesperian glamour 
—made a grand approximation. Those who agree with this senti- 
ment will long since have found the keenest of intellectual recrea- 
tion (combined with the brightest of musical charms) in a good 
performance of The Yeomen of the Guard. 


G. H. Power. 
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A Soft Billet 


“ He who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.”— Wordsworth. 


In the good old days when boiler pressures never exceeded a 
hundred and sixty pounds, when destroyers never cruised at a 
greater speed than twenty-five knots, and Naval Mancuvres 
never stole more than six weeks from the summer, the gunboat 
Dormouse was employed on the Coastguard service. Her head- 
quarters were at Porthlyn, a name somehow omitted in the latest 
corrected Admiralty charts. 

When married officers, or those possessed of tired natures, 
made quiet inquiries about soft billets on their return from 
foreign service, the name of the Dormouse was one of the first 
to be whispered. It was said she frequently spent three weeks 
in harbour uninterruptedly. She was sought by married men, 
especially those with families and no means beyond their pay 
to support them. For in Porthlyn lodgings were cheap, and 
social functions seldom took any more extravagant form than 
tea-parties. 

It was in these same good old times, when naval engineers 
were classed as non-combatants or Officers of the Civil Branch, 
that one of them, Goswyke, found himself on his return from a 
commission abroad appointed to the Dormouse. Although no one 
was more surprised than Goswyke himself, the disappointed 
aspirants said: “A naval engineer who builds bridges can get 
any billet he wants.” 

Now the moment I choose for introducing Goswyke to you 
is when he is sitting under a sycamore tree in a secluded garden, 
and drawing grotesque representations of pigs, cows, and poultry, 
at the order of a blue-eyed son and heir rising three years old. 

Mrs. Goswyke divides her attention between the three-year- 
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old, the caricatures, and the latest number of the Studio. Take 
this well in; you will not often see a naval officer with such a 
background and accessories. 

That you may better realise Goswyke’s appreciation of his 
surroundings, it will be well for you to learn something of the 
period prior to his appointment to the Dormouse. 

He had married, four years before, a girl whose nearest con- 
nection with the navy was through her grandfather. In marrying 
Goswyke she had sacrificed the probability of a successful career 
as a portrait painter for the certainty of a wandering life in 
furnished apartments. They had been married little more than 
a year when Goswyke was sent abroad. Circumstances made it 
inexpedient for his wife to follow, and Goswyke received news 
of the birth of a son when he was far from civilisation. 

The events of his foreign commission included a punitive 
expedition which has been erroneously spoken of as a picnic. 

This was the affair in which Goswyke earned some distinction 
by the erection of a temporary bridge, a structure which violated 
all the principles of applied mechanics as set forth in the course 
of Greenwich lectures. But, as Goswyke explained, the formule 
which made no allowance for poisoned arrows, or the pestilential 
exhalations of the river to be spanned, required modifying to 
meet this especial case. 

The bridge served its purpose of carrying across a naval brigade 
in full marching order, and the commander of the expedition, 
an officer of somewhat advanced ideas, mentioned Goswyke in 
despatches. 

That this little campaign was commemorated by a medal is no 
proof that it was not a picnic. For at that period medals were 
going cheap. Goswyke set more value on some spoils of war in 
the form of a pair of elaborately but grotesquely carved elephant 
tusks. 

The anatomy of the boocows and cluckadoos created by Goswyke 
under the shade of the sycamore tree might not drive an observer 
to the conclusion that he possessed the qualifications of a war- 
artist. It is however a fact that he does, and the evidence may 
be seen in the back numbers of certain illustrated papers. 

Although the quarters Goswyke secured as lodgings at Porthlyn 
had been held by a series of officers either of the Dormouse or of 
her parent ship, they had hitherto been lieutenants, or doctors, 
or paymasters. The idea of the chief engineer of a gunboat 
living at a farm was one in which everybody seemed to discover 
an element of humour. ‘True, it was a very small farm, consisting 
in the main of eight cows, and two potato patches. 
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Goswyke’s custom was to go on board the Dormouse to break- 
fast, and he got through his day’s work by noon. It was for this 
reason that the Dormouse was a soft billet for Goswyke. But 
Dormice are rapidly becoming extinct. 

When the destroyer flotilla was cruising, it became quite an 
institution to put in at Porthlyn. The officers would land in tho 
afternoon and distribute themselves amongst the little naval 
community. 

Oil being thicker than water, the engineering element was 
generally precipitated about Mrs. Goswyke’s tea-table under the 
sycamore trees. Occasionally a stray sub might be found amongst 
them, or even a lieutenant-commander who had been a messmate 
of Goswyke’s in China. The chiefs in turn would ask Goswyke 
how it was he always managed to pick up these soft billets, and 
advise him whatever he did to try and avoid destroyers. 

“Tf it were not for these calls we give you,” they said, “ you 
would forget you belonged to the Service.” 

“T have not forgotten it yet,” he answered, “for I wake in a 
fright every morning with the squeaking of a hot rod or a feed- 
pump ringing in my ears, and I find it is the birds singing.” 

If your lot compels you to dwell in furnished apartments, you 
are to a great extent debarred from expressing your convictions 
on art, as others can silently do in the surroundings they make 
for themselves. Goswyke possessed feelings that no naval officer, 
still less an engineer, has any right to be burdened with, and 
with which, to do them justice, they very seldom are. He fore- 
saw that callousness would come in time, but as yet he was highly 
susceptible to the decorative schemes discovered in lodgings. 

In his bachelor days he made mortal enemies of landladies in 
every naval port, by insisting on the removal of their most 
cherished mantelpiece “ornaments.” He would have had the 
Porthlyn farmhouse parlour cleared in the same unceremonious 
fashion, but here Mrs. Goswyke’s tact came to the rescue. 

At this time Goswyke and his wife still cumbered themselves 
on their wanderings with a packing-case full of wedding presents. 
These formed a plausible pretext for the removal of many baubles. 
The destructive instincts of the son and heir formed an excuse 
for weeding out everything fragile. In the oleographs and 
plaques upon the walls much could be tolerated and forgiven, 
for they filled an honourable commission in partially concealing 
the wall-paper, fresh last spring; pink convolvulus on green 
trellis-work. One by one these gave place to a series of Japanese 
paintings on silk, the long panel-shaped strips hung on rollers 
and called Kakemonos. There were fishes and storks in schemes 
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of colour so softly harmonious that the surrounding wall-paper 
positively shrieked. Nothing remained but to completely conceal 
it. To which end Goswyke imported a fat roll of posters. 

Then was the soul of Mrs. Price, the landlady, filled with the 
final conviction that this engineer was indeed an utter barbarian. 

“Covering up a pretty wall-paper like that with a lot of bill- 
stickers’ placards; I never see the like.” 

This being the era of twenty-five knot destroyers, anda hundred 
and sixty pound boiler pressures, you will know without being 
told that the designs of Mucha, Steinlen, and Privat Livemont 
would have been found in this collection. But there was 
nothing narrow about Goswyke’s appreciations. Between the 
pre-Raphaelites and the Posterists he found much to admire. 
In Japan he had learnt something of tsuba, netsukis, and satsuma 
ware, but at the same time realised the artistic merit that existed 
in articles of most common use, The bits of coarse blue cotton 
decorated with a stencilled spray of bamboo, or a fish or crab, 
which in Hakodate were used by the humblest coolies for a head- 
dress, did service in Porthlyn in backing the glass panels of the 
cupboard in which Mrs. Goswyke’s marmalade, sardines, and 
groceries were stored. 

A spreading acacia plant filling the muslin-draped window 
recess somewhat veiled the prospect of the poultry-yard outside. 

In one wall, on either side the fireplace, two round ships’ 
scuttles had been let in, complete with their strong hinged rims 
of polished brass and stout securing-screws. These had been 
fitted by a previous captain of the Dormouse, who had once 
occupied the farm, and were associated with a story of the sea, 
being in fact part of the salvage from a memorable shipwreck. 
These ports looked out across the roof of the pigsty upon the 
bay in which lay the Dormouse at her moorings. Of the few 
articles in the apartment which had been spared expurgation, 
the most noticeable was an old spinning-wheel standing in one 
corner. 

To sum up. The final effect in the treatment of this room 
might have been condemned as bizarre and fantastic, nevertheless 
it proclaimed its occupants to be people of refined tastes. The 
unconventionality of the scheme somewhat startled callers at 
their first visit, but they took a reasonable view of Goswyke’s 
explanation. His system, he said, was only designed to be applied 
to furnished apartments. It occasioned most surprise to the 
wives of the vicar, the doctor, and the harbour-master, permanent 
Porthlyn residents, who had seen the farm occupied by a long 
series of naval officers, each of them remaining for periods 
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varying from half a year to three years, and expressing their 
individuality only by the broad-cast scattering of photographs 
of their previous ships and shipmates. 

Goswyke had endured his full share of the storm and stress 
of the Service, and his surroundings at Porthlyn would have 
seemed to him the realisation of his wildest dreams if he could 
but have banished the thought that the tenure of the soft billet 
is uncertain. At any day he may find himself jerked out of 
it without warning. 

It is with this formless phantom of the future always 
remembered that visions come to him of “the past peeping over 
the shoulder of the present.” He crossed the boundary line 
between two states of existence at the moment of first meeting 
his little son. Could it be that he let fall tears—he who for 
three years past had allowed no opportunity of facing danger 
to pass him? Would he have deliberately taken the odds he did, 
had he known at the time the full meaning of being husband and 
father? Or now that he has learnt it, would he take the same 
odds again ? 

At the first interview his son received him in his tub, in which 
situation he suggested to Goswyke’s Japan-influenced mind the 
figure of Buddha in a lotus-flower. This was the derivation of 
the name Bud, by which he goes to this day. Bud’s mother, 
however, affirms the abbreviation to stand for the much more 
appropriate title of “Rosebud” which she had conferred ages 
before, when he was a week old, to be precise. 

Bud had acquired a few verbs by the time he made his father’s 
acquaintance. By the use of these simple weapons, wielded in 
the imperative mood, he gradually brought Goswyke into a state 
of complete subjection. Had the little elf bewitched him, he 
asked himself, when he felt that all his old ambitions had died 
within him, and that the castles in the air that he built now were 
not for his own occupation. 

His gift of drawing he found that he only exercised in obedience 
to Bud’s demand for pictures. His own appetite for pictures was 
only to be satisfied by watching the endless series that the blue- 
eyed Bud made, and of this he never tired. Many of these 
tableaux passed before him as he sat smoking under the sycamore 
tree. As when Bud, dropping a most absorbing model of a 
donkey, held up a little fat forefinger to say “hark,” when the 
thrush in the elder tree broke into song. Or when he built 
a lofty castle, and garrisoned it with a regiment, and victualled 
it with the labour of elephants and locomotives, and the cargoes 
of ships. For he had great possessions. There was a tortoise 
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who lived in the cucumber frame but was allowed out for a 
constitutional at times on the bit of lawn, in company with Bud, 
who upon these occasions became a tortoise too. 

Bud’s first greeting when his father, returning from the 
Dormouse, appears coming up the garden path past the straw bee- 
hives, is,— 

“You come again?” put as a question with inflection of infinite 
sweetness. Then,— 

“Shall I go ’er walk ’er day?” follows. 

Once begun, these walks become a very regular institution. 

By-and-by a “fishywog” is made with a willow-wand, and 
the picture of Bud sitting on a ledge of rock at the margin of the 
water-lily pond with his fishywog, is one of the most indelible 
in Goswyke’s mental portfolio. When a “jolly flag” was added 
to his possessions, this was planted by the side of the lily-pond, 
and sport was preceded by the invocation: ‘“‘ Wind blow softly 
my flag while I fish.” What a moment of supreme triumph it 
was when a red-bieasted stickle-back was landed and popped into 
a bottle of water, to be released in time for his supper, when Bud 
and his father returned home for theirs! 

These times awaken,—but not suddenly,—in Goswyke’s breast 
reminiscences of his own childhood, which had lain so long for- 
gotten that their revival seemed like the recollection of dreams. 
There were visions of fishing expeditions Goswyke had taken with 
his father. But he was older than Bud then. Are there any 
visions yet further back ? 

A highland burn tumbling amongst steep slopes of rock and 
heather comes to a spot of level turf. Here women have planted 
their wash-tubs, and by the burn-side Goswyke sees himself 
reduced precisely to Bud’s dimensions, armed with a piece of 
stick, a yard of cotton, and a bent pin. A leaf impaled on the 
pin gave sport fit for princes. 

There had been times when these reminiscences had revived 
only to torment Goswyke’s mind, as when in his early days in 
the Service he had chafed at the restraint and discipline. Now 
he is unutterably thankful for the memories which bind him so 
closely to Bud. 

Through them his eyes become freshly opened as with Bud at 
his side he leans over the edge of the mill leat to lift up the flat 
stones and see if bullheads lurk beneath. They peep into the 
dusty, humming mill to learn what the water-wheel says. 

Bud has indeed worked a miracle. For by one finger he has 
led an engineer into the haunts of the spirits of the woods and 
streams. He has proved to him incontestibly that Pan is not 
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dead. And he has given him back, for a time at least, the heart 
of his youth. Whilst his forefinger is gripped in Bud’s fist, 
two meadows and the margin of a pond become enchanted realms 
of unbounded extent, teeming with adventures and wonders in- 
exhaustible. 

So hand in hand this father and son grope round the sedgy 
fringes of the lily-pond, deriving as much excitement from a 
procession of ducks making their way through a forest of horse- 
tails as though they were a herd of hippopotami, gathering 
bunches of iris and marguerites, and overturning stones in search 
of strange crawling things beneath, with legs and without. 

The first glittering blue dragon-fly Bud catches sight of draws 
him like a will o’ the wisp into a forest of flaunting yellow iris, 
through which he plunges shoulder high in pursuit of the elusive 
vision. Upon its sudden disappearance, a frog hops forth at his 
feet, at which his expressions of rapture give way to a series of 
astonished gasps. 

The constantly recurring question: “What is it called?” is 
invariably followed by a request to be told what it says. And to 
be suddenly called upon to supply a speech for a water-lily, a 
stickle-back, or a rain-drop, is an emergency for which the educa- 
tion of an engineer does not provide. 

Ii is fortunate for Goswyke that tradition has handed down 
certain remarks of the spider’s in his immortal invitation to the fly. 

But spiders did not constitute the bulk of the population of 
this region, and doggerel remarks had to be improvised befitting 
the hundred other inhabitants that were continually being met 
with. 

About the outskirts of the iris forest grew soft tufts of green 
rushes. These made most convenient resting-places. When Bud 
was carefully deposited in the centre of one of these tufts, the 
outer-growth of rushes still standing upright enclosed him as it 
were ina cage. From here he inquires persuasively : 

“What does bummlebee say?” 

Then with some struggling, Goswyke answers :— 


“See how grandly I’m dressed, 
In brown leather breeches 
And black sealskin vest; 
Whispering into the ears of the lilies 
Gossip I heard from the daffadowndillies ; 
Boom——m——m——m.” 


With an equal amount of struggling comes the echo from 
Bud :— 


“ A ffaldowillis--— Boo——o——0-——m,” 
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“What does bufferly say ?” 
“ Bufferly says,” affirms Goswyke, slowly and solemnly :— 


“T think I must be 
The silliest feller, 
I’ve come out to-day 
Without my umbrella ;— 
I see a black cloud 
And it makes me feel faint; 
For the first drop of rain 
Will wash off my paint.” 


Goswyke has not time to get more than half way through his 
sigh of relief when Bud demands imperiously :— 

“ What does paint say?” 

To this without hesitation comes the unexpected reply :— 

“ Paint says it is time to go home.” 

On the way back Bud has to be lifted over formidable barriers 
of furze-bushes, pleading the while that he shall not be dropped 
in the prickles. Yet the hour of the evening bath reveals his 
small white limbs well covered with scratches and bruises, as 
he babbles, with a daily growing vocabulary, of waterponds, and 
clean flowers, and butterflies, and of things he has never seen, 
such as “dwagons” and “ winmools.” When he sees that bed is 
inevitable, he affirms that the clock has stopped. 

And Goswyke tells his wife that two of Bud’s queries take as 
much out of him as a four hours’ forced draught trial. 

When Bud’s mother joins these rambles, Bud has to take a back 
seat, for Goswyke has yet many of his adventures to recount, 
and Bud’s mother has to try and recall all the stages of his 
development. For what he has missed of this, Goswyke tries to 
compensate by constant watchfulness to let no gesture, or new 


phrase, or queer association of ideas escape him. Bud supplied | 


all the art, humour, poetry, and pathos of life that Goswyke 
required. 

Extinct beings like Punch and Judy, and clowns and organ 
grinders, revived again, and when a circus procession went round 
the town, Goswyke certainly behaved as if he had never seen one 
before. 

Of all Bud’s many requests, the one that combines the most 
comical mixture of pathos and humour is the one: “ Wipe my 
tears.” The weeping is all over when this demand is made, and 
as soon as the tears are wiped, he inquires with a gulp what the 
beetle or the gate says. 

When it is not convenient for Goswyke to “come a waukin,” 
Bud finds the companionsh'p of a big-booted, corduroy-clad, 
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freckle-faced farmer’s boy a satisfactory substitute. With him 
he goes out to bring in the cows at milking time. The black cow 
always comes last on these occasions, with Bud holding on to her 
tail. The regular order in which the cows always troop into the 
yard is a silent protest against the way they are treated in the 
milking shed. Two or three small girls, and sometimes a boy, 
bearing vessels varying from a tin mug to a bucket, dodge about 
at random from one cow to another. In the shadows they show 
like goblins. They have an incomprehensible way, too, of pouring 
milk into one another’s cans. Bud’s nursemaid sits on an inverted 
bucket against the wall. He on her knee has no cares so long 
as the tufted extremity of a cow’s tail is within reach. 

Once on his return from the ship, Goswyke found the porch 
blocked by a group that held him spell-bound. The dramatis 
persone consisted only of Bud and a black kitten; the properties, 
a chicken drumstick. He was in the act of trying to jam the 
drumstick down the kitten’s throat, when, looking up, he saw his 
paralysed parent. Up went the drumstick to his own mouth, 
as he remarked, with the utmost naiveté : “ Bogie no want dinner.” 

Whoever christened the black kitten “Bogie” robbed thit 
word for ever of all terrors for Bud. 

So far Bud was little more than a kitten himself, but when the 
propensity to mischief developed, there came a woeful day when 
nothing but chastisement could meet the case. 

In the poultry-yard the hens and turkeys were a match for 
him, but when a brood of fluffy, downy ducklings appeared, he 
could not refrain from picking them up, and he appeared in the 
parlour holding two by their necks, dead by the time he presented 
them to his mother. The first offence was met by admonition, 
the second by reprimand. His text for the day became: “I won’t 
kill ’er lil ducks.” 

A different course was adopted when Bud developed a taste for 
green gooseberries. It was a device of Machiavellian subtlety, 
devised and carried out by Mrs. Goswyke. Very carefully some 
of the biggest gooseberries had a pinch of pepper inserted. They 
were then impaled on thorns in conspicuous positions. But worse 
than all, Bud was deliberately led into the path where temptation 
lurked and there allowed to linger. Some howls announced that 
the bait had taken, and in subsequent walks in the garden he 
asks: ‘Shall I have goosbys when they are cooken?” So Bud’s 
sayings become daily more interesting, at least to his parents, and 
are quoted by his mother upon all occasions when he is not 
present. 


Bud is left out of expeditions sometimes, when Goswyke and 
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his wife extend their rambles farther afield, sometimes taking 
with them the sub and the assistant-engineer of the Dormouse. 

There are ocean caves to be explored, only accessible by sea 
and in the calmest weather, crevices in the precipitous cliffs to be 
entered by boat, beneath jagged points of rock overhead, like the 
spikes of some great portcullis stained with blood, and within in 
mysterious gloom the low sound of 


“The blind wave feeling round his long sea hall.” 


The sides of the cave take the form of square columns with 
ledges and niches, fit sites for imagination to fill with statuary of 
primitive man, or the ancient gods of fable,—marble in the deep 
shadows, bronze where the light falls. 

In the far mysterious depths the rocks take fantastic forms, 
and amongst the writhing lengths of slimy sea-weed one could 
swear that drowned bodies were entangled. The very sound of 
the water stirring the pebbles of an invisible shingle provokes a 
shudder. Sea birds squeak from dark shelves of rock overhead or 
flutter affrighted out of the cave. It is high time to follow them 
out into the sunshine where the jagged pinnacles of rock are 
splashed with sea-pink blossoms. 

When the autumn gales come, the sub discontinues pulling or 
sailing ashore in the dingey to bring Goswyke off in the mornings, 
and comes aboard by the Dormouse’s steamboat, which makes a 
morning trip to Porthlyn pier for the milk and the mail. 

But Goswyke frequently turns out to see the harbour crowded 
with weather-bound coasting schooners, and others still coming 
in. Ifit is blowing from the north-east it is more than likely 
the Dormouse has cut off communication with the shore by hoist- 
ing boats. To be weather-bound on shore is one thing; to be 
weather-bound aboard quite another. Both happened to Goswyke.. 

When he found himself a prisoner on board, he fould spend 
afternoon and evening in producing illustrated nursery rhymes 
for Bud’s entertainment. At these times it would occur to him 
that his predecessors had only held this appointment for periods 
varying between six months and a year. 

But when he was stranded ashore, Bud’s rejoicing was great, 
for Goswyke was always prepared to join in a dragon or a crocodile 
hunt upon the shortest notice. 

A great dragon took up lodgings in the coal-scuttle—that 
is to say, in a deep dark cave. His eyes were like Chinese 
lanterns, his scales like green tea-trays, and his claws like 
elephants’ tusks. 

“And what does dragon have for his breakfast?” asks Bud. 
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‘Excursion trains,” Goswyke answers unhesitatingly. 

And for his Sunday dinner?” 

“Churches for the pitce de résistance, and Sunday schools for 
dessert.” 

“Shall we go and cut his head off ?” 

“Yes, but we must make a big traction-engine to go in, and we 
must paint it green and red, so that he will think it is another 
dragon coming to call on him.” 

Thereupon, with three cotton-reels and a tin canister, a traction- 
engine is constructed capable of traversing the rocky country 
between the middle of the hearth-rug and the dragon’s cave. 
But for want of green and red paint all is likely to be lost. The 
dragon himself preserves the secret of green and red paint. Now 
both these colours are positively necessary for the traction-engine. 
Indeed so important has this machine now become to her builders 
and designers, that they are quite prepared to make a treaty of 
peace with the dragon, if by so doing they can get a supply of 
the paint he uses for his scales and claws. Dropping over the 
precipitous edge of the hearth-rug puts a severe strain on the 
structure of the yet unpainted traction-engine, but the occupants 
hold on tight, and arrive after nothing more than a shaking at 
the coal-scuttle, or, to be precise, the dragon’s cave. 

With delicious expectant shudderings these dragon-hunters 
beat upon the brass-bound door of the monster’s den to bring him 
to a parley on the vital question of paint. 

“If he would only stick his tail out, we would use it for a 
paint-brush and paint the traction-engine with it.” 

“That will be nice,” says Bud, hugging himself. 

Then a bell is heard to ring, and Mrs. Goswyke says: “ Callers!” 

But the spell of the adventure has bewitched both hunters, and 
the word conveys no terror to them. Instead of callers appearing, 
there flutters down by tho side of the traction-engine a pink 
envelope. 

“A letter from dragon!” cries Bud, “talk what he says.” 

“He says,” answers Goswyke, as he passes a telegram up to 
his wife, “I must go in a ship that isn’t tied up.” 

And Mrs. Goswyke reads :— 


“You are appointed to Jasper, Channel Squadron.” 


The message was from Goswyke’s outfitters, a firm noted for 
their promptness in conveying the earliest news of appointments 
to their customers. 

So there was an end of that hunting. 

Cuanitts E, Expnep, BN, 
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A Griffin” Sourneying. 


TuE great decision had been made, and I was in the train going 
to Hazaribagh—“the place of tigers.’ The choice had lain 
between six months’ camping in Kanara, a trois, or the unknown 
“place of tigers” alone—Kanara, with its limitless jungles, its 
silent waters, in the balance with Hazaribagh, the sanatorium of 
Calcutta! Few would have hesitated between these, but Kanara 
I had seen (a trots); and where was this place of tigers? People 
whom I interrogated said, “ Hazaribagh, Hazaribagh, never heard 
of it!” Yet the ‘Indian Directory’ says it is the centre of the 
Dublin University Mission, and boasts a convent, a prison, and a 
ladies’ college. 

In the end curiosity gained the day, and I was steaming towards 
Hazaribagh in the Calcutta mail train on Monday night, and on 
Thursday, hope should be lost in sight at 4.30 a.m., Madras time. 
I had before me 1800 miles of a country of which I knew neither 
the ways nor the language, but I nevertheless composed myself 
to sleep the first night with my old comforter— 


“Unkraut vergeht nicht.” 


In spite of my great desire to be taken for an old stager—a 
regular “ Quai hai”—my pretensions were laid bare, even in the 
dead of night, for I awoke nearly smothered by smuts from the 
wood-fire of the engine, to see a black hand gently drawing off 
my blankets through the window which I had left open at my 
feet. I jumped up and made a grab at the hand, but was not 
quick enough to do more than hear a surprised “Sahib hai” as I 
dragged back my bedding into the carriage. Before I closed the 
window I could only observe a few sleep-sodden native porters 
standing at a distance. 

Next morning (as the guard seemed to expect it), I agreed that 


* Newcomers in India are known as “ Griflins” for a year. 
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he should telegraph on to Bhusawal Junction for my tiffin, and 
tried to look at home as I took my place at the table d’héte in the 
refreshment room. All men—and there was a horrid creature 
gazing at me. Ah, two ladies! I spoke to one. “Might I 
come in to meals with you, as I am travelling alone?” “Certainly, 
my dear, and if you would care to share our carriage as far as 
Allahabad, we can offer you a drink of pure water and tell you 
about the Amritzar Mission.” My appetite went—I left the 
table. The gazer also rose. I hurried—he hurried. ‘ Have you 
forgotten sending me junket in Kanara, when I was recovering 
from cholera, Miss ?” he remarked, when I turned at bay. 
It was an old acquaintance, after all, and I had needlessly en- 
tangled myself in Amritzar topics and pure water. However, I 
bore them as I might until we arrived at Allahabad, twenty-four 
hours later. 

Here I was again alone for tiffin, and missed my Amritzar 
angels so much that I decided to eat nothing more in public 
until I arrived at my destination. Having paid an exorbitant 
bill for the amount I had managed to consume, I essayed to 
return to my carriage. The train had gone—not a vestige of it 
anywhere, and I could not make up my mind to address any of 
the men in the station to ask advice. An hour passed, an hour 
and a half—something must be done. I screwed up my courage, 
steadied my voice, and, singling out a gentleman with a grey 
beard, asked if he knew which way the Calcutta mail train had 
gone. “Oh, it’s shunted,” he remarked, “till mid-day;” and 
when it did return, I got in hurriedly, having registered a 
second vow, not to get out again until it was for good. No 
sooner had I shut the door, with a sigh of relief at finding all my 
things as I had left them, than an ill-looking native, who had 
previously eyed me on the platform, came up and, praising me as 
“protector of the poor,” asked for alms. This I took pleasure in 
refusing, as well as I knew how, and the effect was magical. He 
flew into a frantic rage and, having poured abuse on me (of which 
I did not understand a word), he went off for the station-master. 
This official soon appeared, and demanded justice for the poor, 
good man. I explained what had occurred, and as the train 
steamed out of the city, the poor, good man was having the treat- 
ment he richly deserved. 

After this I thought it advisable to keep some of the shutters 
closed in the carriage, that I might not be seen to be travelling 
alone; and when I leaned out at the wayside stations, watching 
the natives bringing all sorts of home-grown produce for the 
Calcutta market, and saw their open-mouthed interest in me and 
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my red hair, I fancied them saying in their patois, “ Without 
doubt the beautiful ones are within.” 


In the middle of Wednesday night the train stopped for seven 
minutes at Mudhapore, a God-forsaken station in the plains. The 
guard threw my boxes on to the platform, and I was left, a 
solitary European, with half a dozen shivering coolies and a 
lantern. They offered to take the luggage of “their father and 
their mother,” and so disappeared into the darkness, and it was 
not for half an hour that I found a train shunted down the line 
without an engine, outside which squatted my “children,” waiting 
till it should be God’s will to lead me to the carriage in which 
they had placed my goods. Having rewarded their faith, I lay 
down and waited for morning and Hazaribagh. 

My watch said 4.30 as the train pulled up at the terminus, 
Giridih, and I got out leisurely, knowing that English sahib-log 
do not hurry. I had heard that I should be met here by a sepoy 
and “ push-push.” Push-push was not one of the words in my 
vocabulary, but I had quite made up my mind that it was a 
trolley, and I fancied they were used to bring down tea from the 
Hazaribagh gardens to the railway, and that I should skim along 
in one to my destination, my goods piled up behind. 

On alighting, I found that it was still black night and bitterly 
cold, but there was a sepoy with a letter addressed to me from 
one of my Hazaribagh friends. I proceeded to read it, a shivering 
coolie holding up a horn lantern. My heart sank. I could not 
see the paper, much less the words after the first few lines, for I 
had a twenty-four hours’ journey still in the push-push, and I 
felt tired out, hungry and friendless. The station-master now 
appeared, and when I heard his Babu-English I plucked up 
courage and said I would go to the Giridih dak-bungalow and - 
have breakfast. He escorted me into the station yard and 
pointed to a huge mass of blackness as the “push-push.” “An 
elephant, after all,’ I muttered; “no—it’s a hearse!” On the 
top were my boxes and the sepoy; inside, my bedding and hand- 
bag. Directed by the Babu, I climbed in between the shafts and 
perforce lay down. Six undersized, coal-black men, wrapped in 
thick blankets, who had been cowering on the ground, for all the 
world like vultures near a slaughter-house, seized the transverse 
beam which joined the shafts, and off we crept into the darkness. 
I was crying. 

It was well for me, at this stage in my travels, that I under- 
stood so little Hindustani, for I heard afterwards that a lady 
coming to Hazaribagh a few months previously had been s0 
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terrified at the remarks she overheard passing between her push- 
push men about the tigers in the jungles through which the 
highway went, that she returned home by the very next train 
from Giridhih. 

It is said that “lao, ao and gao (bring, come, go)” will see you 
through in India, and I must confess that they did me good 
service, with the help of “tea, pig, bath-water, flat-iron, sit-down, 
and bad man.” It was a long time before I could remember the 
difference between “ flat-iron”’ and “ bath-water,” and I generally 
called for one when I wanted the other. In this dilemma I tried 
“bad man” or “bad pig,” which always brought the error home 
to the culprit. In Hazaribagh, matters became still more com- 
plicated, as the Kanarase word for “ bath-water ” meant “ grand- 
mother” in Chota Nagpur, and it was some weeks before I 
discovered that I daily called out, “Waterman, an iron,” or 
“waterman, quickly bring a grandmother ”—but revenons a nos 
moutons, 

Fortunately for me, the native in charge of the Giridhih Rest 
House was “ very much English-talking,” so I managed to convey 
to him my desire for tea, eggs, toast, and a bath, and at 6 a.m., 
after inscribing my name in the visitors’ book, I started off quite 
cheerfully in my hearse, “Unkraut vergeht nicht, Unkraut 
vergeht nicht,” ringing hopefully in my ears, as I watched the 
straining little black bodies of the natives dragging my lugu- 
brious two-wheeled conveyance through the thick black dust of 
the road. 

Dawn had come and we were approaching some mist-wreathed 
hills. I wriggled to the front of the hearse and dangled my feet 
outside as I leant forward to watch the golden fore-runners of 
the sun-god. Suddenly he appeared, leaping into the sky; the 
mist melted into a blue distance, and I sat spell-bound, for before 
me was Parasnath the holy, the sacred mountain of the Jains, 
its dark fir-decked sides and sharp crags bathed in glory. What 
a sight! I sang a mental “Jubilate Deo,” until a turn in the 
road left me only a memory of its splendour. That, too, was 
soon temporarily in abeyance, for I heard sobs from my poor 
human steeds. I wrung my hands in despair, I was killing them 
with overstrain, and what could I do or say? “Sit down,” was 
my only word to meet the occasion, but I could not be left on 
Parasnath! The sobs grew louder, more rhythmical and finally 
burst into a wild, weird cry—the cry of half-a-dozen wild beasts 
searching for prey in the dark night. I shrank back appalled 
and clung to the sides of my hearse. It began to sway from 
side to side. We were going down-hill; the three front men in 
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the shafts were bounding several feet at a time, uttering wild 
cries ; before me lay a long steep descent, at the end a sharp turn 
and a river! 

The English show no fear before natives, I remembered, and 
clenched my teeth. “ Ah, miserere mei!” as we swept round the 
corner and came to a violent stand-still in the heavy sand of the 
river bank. Now the cries of the push-push-wallahs explained 
themselves, for, attracted by the sounds, six fresh men appeared, 
and with their help I was dragged through the water. On the 
further side the new-comers took the shafts, and it was evident 
that I had completed one dak, about ten miles, All day long 
we crawled, trotted, or raced along the roads and I could not help 
thinking of the Bengali Babu, who recommended a steed to a 
would-be purchaser by saying: “Sir, he alway go fast, often 
faster, and sometimes to fasting!” 

As the sun blazed mercilessly on the shining bare bodies of my 
steeds, I shut the door between the shafts that I might not see 
what I was powerless to prevent, and amused myself by looking 
through a small wooden shutter with which the vehicle was pro- 
vided. We passed several other push-pushes during the day, 
containing often four or five fat natives, and, much to my wrath, 
drawn generally by only four coolies. These, I must confess, 
appeared to be perfectly content, and exchanged pleasantries and 
par with my men as we passed. 

The dék-wallah, who was carrying the English mail which had 
come in my train, was a source of great interest. He carried the 
letters in two sacks hung at either end of a long pole, and though 
the weight must have been considerable, went at a uniform jog- 
trot up hill and down dale. Several times I thought he was left 
behind and that I should see him no more, but, miles further on, 


he would again appear, still trotting, having taken a short cut. 


through the forest, for— 


“While the breath’s in his mouth, he must bear without fail, 
In the name of the Empress, the Overland Mail.” 


The little naked boys with their bows and arrows launched 
sarcasms at him as he passed, and the pigs grunted a chorus to 
his jangling rattle, but he went stolidly on, looking neither to 
right nor left, and I found a letter from England lying on my 
table when I arrived at my destination the next morning. 

With the sunset I stopped at a rest-house in the jungle. My 
sepoy crawled down from his seat on the roof of the push-push, 
and, looking sadly at me, pointed to his mouth and then to his 
figure, which he made as concave as possible, I could not help 
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laughing at the pantomime, and nodded to him, remarking: “ Go; 
quickly come,” by which I hoped to make it clear that he was 
not to be away long; but he was, and seven o'clock struck before 
my anxious eyes again rested on him, smiling and convex. 

The night fell dark and cold, and the coolies’ wild cries echoed 
without respite through the forest, but I was so tired and knocked 
about that I soon fell asleep, my head towards the door. In the 
most acute moment of a nightmare I awoke to find myself standing 
on my head, a fearful babel going on outside. The shafts had 
evidently been put down, and when I could get the right way up 
I opened the shutter and looked out. What a sight! a whole 
village of frantically gesticulating natives with torches, the 
sombre jungle for background, and my sepoy anxiously disputing. 
No sooner was the shutter raised than the clamourers rushed up, 
and I gathered from the sepoy that they proposed to leave me 
for the night in this place of tigers if I did not give them back- 
sheesh. I knew that word only too well (who does not), and with 
haste I collected all available small coins, handed them out for 
distribution, and having banged the shutter to with decision, 
waited trembling to see what would happen next. 

The noise continued for some time, till at last the arguments of 
the policeman seemed to prevail, for we again began to move, but 
there was no sleep for me. Again came the dawn, but now it 
showed a wide plateau monotonous with tea plantations, paddy- 
fields, and burnt-up wastes. A light breeze wafted the sweet 
scent of silver-creeper from the forest. 


It was 5 a.m. before the shafts were finally put on the ground 
and I staggered into a white-washed bungalow with green 
venetians, and there, on a comfortable bed, soon forgot all my 
woes. 

“ The place of tigers” I found very different from my expecta- 
tions. It had been changed by civilisation and the Dublin 
University Mission into a garden of flowers and place of good 
tidings. The soil was reddish, and the roads were overshadowed 
by giants of the forest, from whose branches festoons of silver- 
creeper hung down to the crimson leaves of the bordering hedges 
of poinsettia. The low green and white bungalows could be 
located by the sweet mingled scents from their gardens: roses, 
mignonette, sweet peas and briar. 

In the centre of this oasis, surrounded by a maidan, stood the 
church, the dwelling-houses, private chapel and hospital of the 
zealous Irish Mission. 

I enjoyed to the full the beauty of the place, the love displayed 
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in the mission and the hospitality extended in all the little bunga- 
lows. I visited the only lady who remembered the “ Ladies’ 
College” and the nuns in the convent, and saw the skull of the 
last man-eating tiger, before I returned to Bombay—no longer 
alone, nor a “ Griffin.” 

Rosatie CAMERON. 
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The Emigre. 


“ THou, a descendant of the long-haired kings, with a wheelbarrow ! 
Juste Ciel!” She threw up her hands at the tragic sight. 

“One might do worse, little mother, than wheel this barrow. 
Its inventor painted The Last Supper. What Leonardo did not 
disdain to make, a de Polignac may be proud to use.” He laughed as 
he emptied the load with a soft thud on the summit of the trench. 

“Thou, whose grandfather fought in the Maison du Roy at 
Ramillies; whose father died for his king at Quiberon; with the 
blood of de Rohan and la Tremouille in thy veins! after sitting all 
day like a tame roturier teaching dull and barbarous little islanders, 
now digging, delving, with no more ambition than a peasant. It 
breaks your mother’s heart to look at you!” 

« Your heart need not break, my mother. Your son is happy in 
his own way with his garden, his workshop, his mechanisms, eh! 
and his ambition!—to grow the biggest pumpkin in the county. 
"Tis you alone, who remember Versailles, who are to be pitied. 
You live too much to yourself, I fear; too much in that melan- 
choly splendid Past. If your pride would but permit you to com- 
municate with other of our fellow-exiles in this strange land———” 

Madame reddened. ‘ Ennobled by letters patent, most of them. 
Never!” 

“ Your illness too has left you depressed. One has compensations, 
even away from that dear, unhappy land,”—he pointed to the 
nebulous sea-line between the low hills, blue with September haze, 
—in the Present.” 

“A Present in which thou art at the call of the little 
bourgeoisie of this obscure town, who dole thee out wages—one of 
France’s noblest! Ah! how my blood boils every time you bring 
their vile gold hone——” 

“My blood boils not, vraiment,” returned her son with equan- 
imity. “On the contrary, I welcome the ‘pay day,’ as it is called. 
’Tis for honest work. It pays the rent of the cottage and of this 
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little kingdom of mine, that, look you! I am prouder of than if 
you gave me back the chateau of my ancestors.” 

Foot on spade, he glanced round with a complacent smile at 
that much-exploited little domain, full of as many ingenious 
contrivances as the limited nature of the ground would permit ; 
and bounded by the tool-shed, where, whistling gaily to himself, 
the heir of the de Polignacs was wont to ply the cheerful lathe 
among a sea of shavings. Rarely was the small plot without its 
ring of solid yokels, to whom “ mounseer ” himself in the midst of 
his gyrating wheels and pulleys, with his vivacious gestures and 
fluent foreign tongue, possessed all the weird charm of a strange 
beast in a travelling show. 

“That chateau thou canst not recollect. Thou wert but a child 
when I fied with thee to this land of fog andspleen! An orphan, 
all of whose kindred had perished on the scaffold; the last of thy 
race, a poor fugitive among barbarians.” 

“But there are compensations, as I said. Come, let us hear 
them, these compensations. I am the last of my name. What 
then? We have each other, my mother. And these islanders are 
not quite the barbarians you think. One lives among thom 
at least unmolested.” 

“Not a whole pane left in the cottage, because, of the old régime 
as we are, we rejoiced not at their Waterloo!” 

“* We have pleasant neighbours.” 

“Farmer Hurst, that insolent, who insults thee and thy France.” 

“The worthy Mr. Whittaker, for one.” 

“The worthy Mr. Whittaker. The Lowrgeois gentilhomme! 
The parvenu! He who lives in a little stucco chateau pour rire! 
on whose vulgar vanity I play as on a flute. But yet he has the 
luck,” she sighed ; “after, in vain striving to gain admittance into 
the society of the superiors of his own land, he has a Polignac 
for the tutor of that small savage, his son.” 

“The charming young miss, his niece and ward,” he went on. 

“She, the red-haired one!” Madame’s voice rose high and 
shrill. “She, who presses thy fingers before my very eyes with a 
freedom, an effrontery!” 

“De grace, no more!” He flung up his hands with an 
embarrassed laugh. ‘“ You understand not, my mother. That is 
the English mode of salutation, the custom of the country. ‘Tis 
the ‘shake hands!’ Though not convent-bred, like our young 
girls, one must not wrong these Dianas. For myself, I find the 
‘shake hands’ adorable.” 

“T tell thee she feels an affection she has not the maidenly 
reserve to hide,” continued his mother sharply. “She will be 
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easily won; and her unclo is as eager as herself to ally their 
bourgeois stock with thine. "Tis too magnificent a chance for our 
old roturier to lose, to become the uncle of a Marquise de Polignac. 
"Tis true her dot is considerable, and might buy back the chateau 
on the Loire thou wast robbed of, now our king is on the throne. 
Mésalliance asit would be, mon Dieu ! a Polignac and a Whittaker ! 
yet I have not altogether refused his offer. We have talked it over 
more than once, he and I.” 

He dug his spade hastily into the earth. “ Truly a magnificent 
chance! The poor tutor whose wife must needs buy back his 
estates. Ah, my mother, ’tis not so I would woo that so charming 
young girl. If ’twere otherwise, and I still kept the land and 
wealth of my father’s; ‘Mademoiselle, I would say, ‘however 
willing you may be to overlook the unworthiness of an adorer-——’ ” 

“Comment!” madame struck the ground with her stick, cutting 
him short in a burst of impatience. Comment! Unworthy, thou, 
and of her? whose tendresse for thee is evident even to thy rival, 
Hurst, the insolent.” Then like magic the frown melted from her 
face. “She is here! Behold her, my Gaston, bringing a basket 
of grapes to the convalescent, because it so happens the invalid is 
also thy mother! ” 

Between the tall bean rows, ablaze with scarlet blossom, and a- 
flicker with white butterflies, shot the gleam of auburn curls under 
a shady gipsy hat. As, with narrow muslin skirts upheld by 
one slim hand, she came at length into the open, the mellow 
sunshine bathing the soft-tinted cheeks, the sunny hair, the 
hazel eyes, it was only a harsh critic who would discover a little 
nose too short, a red under-lip too full. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, ’tis nought but goodness brings you to visit 
a lonely old woman whose only claim on your kind heart is that 
she is an exile!” 

And madame embraced her young visitor with effusion. She 
herself was a frail little lady, whose small figure, slight, erect, 
was full of majesty ; with mobile brows above black and piercing 
eyes; and thick white hair turned over a cushion in an older 
fashion than that of 1815. 

As for M. le Marquis, tall and gaunt, it was only a mother’s 
partial eye that could discover good looks in the lean dark face, 
saved from absolute meanness by the broad square brow of the 
lover of mechanical science. 

Miss Whittaker’s greeting was cold, and strangely destitute of 
her usual frank good humour. She seemed in a hurry to be gone. 

“Your roses, madame, are vastly the finest in Ashdale,” she 
observed, turning with a faint smile from the many regrets with 
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which Monsieur de Polignac protested his despair at the rédle of 
husbandman that debarred him from the “shake hands.” “No! 
not one, I vow, will I take,” she added with a petulant movement, 
as the young man eagerly began to gather a bunch, “if ’tis for 
me, monsietr, you so rob your garden.” 

“My poor Gaston,” interposed his mother, “I would have you 
think of the parterres, the conservatories, the rosaries mademoiselle 
is good enough to wish us to forget.” 

After a second rejection he flung the roses down. “’Tis true, 
I presumed to take mademoiselle’s praises literally,” he said, 
seeking her eyes with a smile. ‘“ But in solitude one loses one’s 
sense of perspective and proportion. Will mademoiselle pardon 
the egotism of the solitary when she knows that even this little 
place seems a Paradise, visited as it is by an angel? ” 

“Oh, monsieur, spare me such pretty speeches,” she cried with 
a curling lip. “One gets tired of sugar plums, however highly 
coloured. It is possible one is not even the simpleton one is 
taken for.” 

At the tone even more than the words, Gaston, who had been 
gazing at the piquante profile with a head held sentimentally 
slant, now quickly resumed the perpendicular. The girl felt, 
with secret irritation, that both mother and son regarded her 
with a certain curiosity. Presently, declining the young French- 
man’s tentative proposal to escort her as far as the mansion of 
the Whittakers, she bade madame adieu. 

“There are no dragons, no highwaymen even in Ashdale, 
monsieur. And even if there were,” the little white teeth gleamed 
for an instant in a malicious smile, “I owe it to Madame de Polignac 
to see that so precious a personage as her son is not injured.” 

“ You think me, then, mademoiselle,” he returned with a flush, 
“incapable of defending you—what my small pupil would call 
a milksop ?” 

“ Fortunately there is no need to put even the prowess of a 
paladin to the proof,’ she replied. “As for me, I fear nought 
like the beetle, broad and black and shining. And against him 
even the sword of a Bayard is powerless,” 

He still looked at her with puzzled scrutiny. 

“T trust, mademoiselle, I have not been unhappy enough to 
offend you in any unknown way? If so, may I entreat your 
forbearance for one who is unfortunately ignorant of the customs 
of your country?” 

“You are unjust to yourself, Monsieur de Polignac. Of the 
customs of the country you are no mean judge, “Tis we who 
practise them who should claim your indulgence.” 
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A little bow of dismissal followed these enigmatical words. 

It was not till the stucco battlements of the chateau pour rire 
started up through the old trees into whose midst it had been 
dropped a year ago that her angry cheeks cooled down. Then 
her sense of humour asserted itself. 

“Like most eavesdroppers, however unwilling,” thought the 
girl, “I am punished by seeing myself with others’ eyes. Well, 
M. le Marquis de Polignac, interesting exile as you are, and 
romantic as Julia Whittaker confesses herself to be, if ever 
she—‘the red-haired one’—gives you again the shake hands 
al’ Anglaise; if ever by so much as a thimbleful she adds to the 
huge fund of maternal pride—may she break down on hearing 
some day of your betrothal to a long pedigreed model of decorum, 
and thereupon receive the condolences of madame!” 

Any girl, she felt, with an ounce of spirit would have hated 
the man on the spot; with the additional incentive of the elders 
having settled affairs in that off-hand fashion. And so dutiful 
a son! And “however willing she might be!” He was im- 
possible. That odious being, a coxcomb! And what a mother- 
in-law! Those two equally tremendous disqualifications for a 
nation flamboyant with boastful spirit after Waterloo, poverty 
and his French nationality, had from the first predisposed her 
in his favour. She had a whimsical regard for failure. It was 
interesting. “Iwas a pity she should have been so vastly mistaken 
as well as so misunderstood. 

She sighed even as she smiled. 

She had admitted she was romantic. It was the age for women 
of sentiment and water-colours. 

* * * * * 

“Ts that your final answer, Miss Whittaker ?” 

“ That is my final answer, Mr. Hurst.” 

“ For, hang me, if you'll ever get a second chance! You throw 
me over—me, ‘l'om Hurst of the Abbey Farm, and, ecod! the Five 
Oaks lands too if he chose to buy them—for a beggarly French- 
man who ha’nt got a penny piece to bless himself with.” 

“TI do not throw you over, I refuse you, Mr. Hurst.” Julia’s 
eyes flashed. ‘ Abuse of a man who has nothing to do with this 
decision will not alter it.” 

“One who durst not take a step without his mammy’s leave, 
for fear her apron-strings should break. Strike me ugly! if I 
ha’nt met the pair of them walking the lanes arm-in-arm!” 

“Tis as well not to break her heart!” Rumour had it that 
Mrs. Hurst had died the victim of a drunken husband and a 
drunken son. 
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“With his potato-patch the size of a tea-tray, with its truampery 
and gimeracks (he ha’nt got the stuff to pay for Five Oaks); 
more like a monkey than a man, with his shrugs and antics; 
jabbering his foreign lingo, like an ape up a cocoa-palm!” con- 
cluded the young farmer in a burst of picturesque rage. 

“Friend Hurst, I must protest at such a description of a young 
nobleman with many quarterings. “Tis impossible to sit and 
listen to more. You forget, friend Hurst, his rank! Though a 
Frenchman, ’tis a marquis. The combination of high birth with 
misfortune, my dear lad,” continued Mr. Whittaker in mild and 
patronising tones, “ must ever command the respectful sympathy 
of a man of sensibility.” 

So saying Mr. Whittaker drew up his portly person; plunged 
his right hand into his ruffled shirt front; and elevated the nose 
that gave him the Bourbon profile Madame de Polignac had not 
failed to note. 

“Zounds! ’twill command with me nothing but a drubbing; 
aye, and as good a one as ever Nelson or Wellington gave the 
pack of his cowardly Mounseers! You are stark mad, the pair of 
you! stark mad about a grinning, grimacing, gibbering, jabbering, 
capering rascal who is the laughing-stock of the place! An out- 
at-elbows adventurer! But, harkee, my fine madam, you'll cry 
your eyes out yet for Tom Hurst of the Abbey Farm, the catch 
of the county, the beau of Ashdale—with the Five Oaks lands 
thrown in!” 

Flinging down his chair the young man started up in a half- 
tipsy fury, and slammed the door after him as he went out. 

The girl stood with heaving breast, with blazing eyes, as the 
horse’s hoofs of the rejected swain passed from the loud crunch 
of the gravelled sweep to the duller echoes of the road. Then she 
burst into tears, 

“Oh, burn it, child!” cried her uncle, patting her shoulder 
kindly. “’Tis stark mad with jealousy the fellow is himself. He 
knows too well to whom he owes this refusal. Pooh, pooh! tut, 
tut! As chatelaine of that feudal and magnificent Chateau de 
Polignac on the banks of the Loire, you can laugh at the paltry 
threats of an Ashdale farmer. The Corsican usurper is a captive. 
The old nobility are flocking back. The good king has come to 
his own again, God bless him!” The glow of loyalty suffused 
Mr, Whittaker’s rubicund features. On the authority of a grande 
dame of the most brilliant, most hapless court in Europe, he too 
shared, with the descendants of St. Louis, the profile of kings. 
“In short, the time has come when the house of Whittaker may 
ally itself with that of Polignac,” 
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Julia sat bolt upright; her tears had dried like magic. 

“To whom have you said that?” she demanded. 

“To Madame la Marquise, who informs me that on the whole 
there will be no objection on their side, if suitable provision be 
made for her son to enable him to take up his rightful position. 
Wonderful woman of finance—and of the world, Madame la 
Marquise !” 

“But what of my wishes? Are not they to be consulted ?” 

“Yours? Oh, Lud! child!” He gave a hearty laugh. “’Tis 
easy to see which way your wishes tend. Tom Hurst was right. 
Your consent will be readily won.” 

“You are wrong, all of you!” she cried. “You have, each 
and all, taken things too much for granted. M. de Polignac is 
simply hateful tome! “Tis not too late to tell you that never, I 
vow, will I take the name of Polignac.” 

“ What the plague is in the little gipsy’s head now?” grumbled 
her guardian, as Julia marched out of the room with a high head. 
Then he got a glimpse of his side face in an adjoining mirror. 

“That incomparable woman will arrange it,” he said. 

* * * * * 

With anxious eyes Madame de Polignac watched her son’s 
averted face; as, leaning one elbow on the table, head on hand, 
he stared into the scarlet caverns of the fire. The three time- 
pieces she had obtained that day from their poorer neighbours to 
be set to rights gratis by the busy fingers of the “ parley vous,” 
stood unheeded beside him. 

“Tt goes not—my little watch.” She had purposely damaged it 
that morning. “I miss it much, thy father’s gift to me on our 
betrothal, with his portrait. Wilt thou not mend it, my son?” 

“ Pardon, little mother.” He roused himself with a start and 
took the trinket. ‘“ Vraiment, I am not like him, my father!” 
he added with a passing glance at the miniature on the back, 
encircled with brilliants, representing an oval face with delicate 
features and the pink and white tints considered indispensable to 
even masculine good looks in the Period of Powder. 

“Dost thou not think,” madame flushed with annoyance, “ that 
—that about the shape of the ear there is a certain resemblance ?” 

He smiled faintly. “But no! not even the tip!” He laid 
it down. “You would like to return to France? Eh bien, let 
us go whenever you will. Now the king is on the throne again 
*tis time for us, too, to return.” 

“No! no!” At that quick and sharp denial her son raised his 
head and looked up. “I mean,” she went on, recovering herself 


as she met his startled glance, “that it is yet too soon to forecast 
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events in that still distracted land. Let us wait till thy marriage 
with Miss Whittaker.” 

“That will never be. She will not have me.” 

“She has then had the insolence, the presumption to refuse 
thee—a Polignac—and my son!” The old heat of resentment 
her son so dreaded to arouse flamed across madame’s pale face. 

“The insolence, the presumption is not on her side,” he 
returned, with a certain proud humility. “Did I not warn thee 
thy partiality, and perhaps my vanity misled us? She has 
refused me. Eh! and with a candour that leaves no hope. Iam 
coward enough, I admit, to fear remaining in this Ashdale, a 
witness to her marriage with another, that other, possibly the 
man who hates me. I trust I shall make a good fight and conquer 
this weakness, but, for the time, life and all life once meant to 
me has lost its savour. What have we, either of us, to keep us 
in the land of the stranger?” 

“No!” she repeated vehemently. “You talk like a simple 
boy who thinks he has but to knock the gates of his chateau for 
them to open! Who knows what canaille live there now in thy 
father’s stead; what law-suits, what troubles are before thee? 
Besides, I am not equal to such a voyage. Thou would’st havo 
seen that, wert thou not so occupied with that proud, disdainful 
miss. But she will regret the refusal of a moment of pique. Be 
patient, my son; trust thy mother. The money of these roturiers 
will yet buy us back our lands——” 

“ Diew! I would sooner starve!” he cried, starting up. Some- 
thing in her voice made him shake off with uncontrollable im- 
patience the hand she laid on his shoulder. Then with sudden 
remorse, “’Tis true I have been unmindfal. But once in our own 
land J will make amends, and with thine own people, in thy 
native air——” 

A loud knocking at the cottage door interrupted him. “Some 
belated traveller, no doubt. It snows heavily.” He crossed the 
floor to open it. 

With the white drift that blew in from the swirling darkness 
cutside tripped in Mr. Whittaker. His niece followed, thick flakes 
etill lingering on her flower-wreathed hair and white satin gown. 

Their carriage had broken down outside. 

“A contretemps! my dear friends,” he cried with an airy shrug. 
“A break down! May we beg your kospitality till the plaguey 
thing gets mended? My fellow Jones is at his wits’ end outside 
fcr a wheelwright. Oh, Lud! M. le Marquis, do not venture out 
in such plaguey weather! Now, now, I must protest——” 

“But if I can be of service, monsieur?” cried the young 
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man, as, seemingly glad of the distraction, he dashed into the 
storm. 

Miss Whittaker was seated by the side of tho fire. The red 
light shone on the smooth, high-combed hair, with its short side 
tendrils falling on the fair neck; on the satin folds whose modish 
skimpiness could not rob the slim young figure of its grace, and 
on the little arched and sandalled insteps resting on the fender 
before her. 

Mr. Whittaker stood with his back to the fire, a coat tail over 
each arm, smiling affably at his hostess; and conscious that his 
side curls, sparse but carefully arranged, made the Bourbon 
profile more striking than ever. 

“We were on our way to the Assembly Ball,” he announced ia 
his most patronizing manner, glancing round with a condescending 
smile at the little room, scrupulously clean, but rudely furnished. 
They might be the bluest blood in France! They were plaguey 
poor. ‘ You have never had the pleasure, Madame la Marquise, of 
seeing that Milky Way of beauty, wealth and ton! Yet I should 
have been delighted to procure tickets for you and your excellent 
son——” 

“Monsieur must be aware,” interrupted the little lady in her 
stateliest way, “that, putting aside other reasons, it is hardly at 
a gathering of the little Jowrgeoise of an obscure village that a 
Polignac would appear.” 

“Not exactly little bowrgeoise. Not altogether an obscure 
village, madame, I vow,” deprecated Mr. Whittaker, his affable 
tones considerably lowered, and a certain cowed look in his eyes. 
Though he might be on his way to an assemblage of the squire- 
archy of the place, into whose magic circle he had at length made 
his entry ; yet by sheer force of character the little woman in the 
homespun gown, with her shining crockery on a dresser for back- 
ground, mastered him. 

‘Madame must not confound our untitled nobility—so peculiarly 
English !—our county families, with the middle classes of other 
countries. I believe, Julia,” turning to his ward in a pompous 
aside, “that Sir Thomas and Lady Tufnell and family, Colonel 
the Honourable Lundy and party; and even the threw Ladies 
Banbury themselves have deigned to honour this rout with their 
presence.” 

As the girl raised her pensive head, she caught madame’s keen 
black eyes surveying her, from the white roses that wreathed her 
tall comb to the silver rosettes on her little satin shoes. 

“ Mademoiselle will then have no lack of suitable partners,” 
observed that lady; “she looks forward, no doubt, to dancing this 
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new dance that is setting the world by the ears—the waltz! The 
old régime had its cotillons, its minuets. But what would you? 
Even in higher circles than this Assembly Ball of your Ashdale,” 
with great disdain, “I hear ’tis nothing but vulgar romping that 
is the mode. There are no French noblesse to teach you what 
is convenable. On the scaffold have they perished.” 

“With the exception of a few like your charming self, Madame 
la Marquise, spared to a world they dazzle, and elevate, and 
delight!” A bow, worthy of the Roi Soleil, accompanied the 
remark. The words of madame, that made the girl’s cheeks 
tingle, only raised the speaker in his eyes. To be patron or 
patronised. To snub or be snubbed. He continually oscillated 
between the two. 

“But ‘tis mademoiselle who dazzles in that so charming 
gown that I hope she will grant me the privilege of an old friend 
to compliment her on. Those neuds of silver ribbon! That 
falling lace ruff! MRavissante! But what would not become 
such a complexion! As for me, I adore the type of mademoiselle, 
being but a small brown person myself. But, my son! what 
would you?” She gaveashrug. ‘“ Many is the battle royal he 
and I have over our rival beauties! He would give the apple to 
a certain young demoiselle, daughter of an old friend, a comtesse, 
guillotined. Cvel, I must not think of those horrors or my heart 
will stop. Though she is certainly, one must confess, of a charm ; 
accomplishments ; virtues; graces; talents!” Words failed her. 
She flung up her hands. 

What strange thought flashed through the girl’s brain that this 
marvellous young lady was but the myth of a moment, invented 
by a mother’s jealous pride? 

“Ab, madame!” Mr. Whittaker laid his hand on his heart. “I 
would have given worlds to have had one glimpse of that brief 
and ill-fated splendour in which you and your unfortunate friend, 
la Comtesse, scintillated in high-born beauty. I doubt me Mr. 
Burke is right. The age of chivalry is past! And Iam left! 
Hélas!” He sighed sadly, Gallically. 

“Well, M. le Marquis!” His voice rose to a brisker key as the 
young man entered. Madame was rather overpowering to-night. 
“Well, M. le Marquis, I owe you a thousand apologies for so 
troubling you. “Tis vastly good of you. Butcan we goon? Is 
the plaguey thing mended ?” 

“With careful driving, you can proceed. But the drifts are 
deepening.” 

As Mr. Whittaker bowed his Bourbon profile over the hand 
that madame extended, and delivered meanwhile the gallant speech 
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he had been turning over in his mind since his entry, the two 
young people were left together for a moment. 

“It snows fast.” M. de Polignac broke the brief, but awkward 
silence. After one glance at that charming, radiant figure, his 
eyes were bent on the floor. “ Will not mademoiselle stay a little 
longer, even at the risk of disappointing the many who so 
anxiously await her coming ?” 

“Monsieur forgets that every moment of delay but makes the 
roads worse.” 

As she spoke, the door shivered to a second summons. The 
next moment Tom Hurst bounded into the room. 

“I thought I ’ud find you all here, as I saw the carriage 
outside. And, ecod! before you go to the ball—where, Miss 
Whittaker, I wish you a mort o’ merry-making—your heart will 
be so light!—you may as well hearken, all of you, you, Mouunseer, 
with the rest, to the bit o’ news I’ve got. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I’ve brought the Marquis de Polignac to see you!” 

He indicated, with a wave of his hand, a slight, elderly man, 
clad in a heavy travelling cloak, who stood on the threshold. 
Taking off his hat, and disclosing an oval face and delicate 
shrivelled features of the tint of old ivory, the stranger advanced 
into the room. 

“Pardon!” The voice was the thin voice of an old man, but 
with a curious ring of authority. ‘“ You, mademoiselle, and 
monsieur—whose name escapes me—whom it distresses me to 
compel to be witnesses of this sordid dénowement. But this 
boisterous young gentleman would take no denial, and as my 
stay in England is short, the sooner this wretched affair is settled 
the better. I find these two impostors have been trading on 
my title and masquerading in my name, and imposing on you, 
among others.” 

Mr. Whittaker’s ruddy face paled to ashen grey. 

“ But, Lud!” he gasped out at last. “ You may be the impostor, 
d’ye see? She’s got a casket of the Polignac family papers. I’ve 
read ’em all! And the Polignac family tree. I’ve traced every 
Polignac of the lot up to Clovis. And the Polignac jewels. 
Oons! I slipped a ring with the Polignac crest once on my own 
little finger. What have you got to show on your side? And 
what the plague made you burst in on us at such a time o’ night,” 
in a querulous sputter to Hurst, “after picking up some foreign 
jackanapes with a cock and bull story -——” 

“ There’s the jackanapes with the cock and bull story!” cried 
Hurst, his face beaming with sporting zeal at running his quarry 
to earth, and pointing a forefinger at the dumbfounded young 
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man on whose face his mother’s eyes were fixed, “ that time and 
again you have listened to and boasted about. His castle on the 
Loire! His Hotel de Polignac in Paris! His grand-dads! His 
grand-dames! What a virtuous young man ’twas, too! Didn’t 
drink or gamble or swear! Never broke his mother’s heart! hey, 
Miss Julia? I doubt me but the story will be all over Ashdale 
to-morrow. ‘Trust Tom Hurst for that. As for proofs, we've 
heaps of them. The Prince Regent will be, if necessary, a witness 
on our side. Ha!” with a loud, triumphant laugh, as Mr. 
Whittaker’s eyes started from their sockets at this bold announce- 
ment. “That staggers you, old gentleman. If it wasn’t that 
tis frozen, your Marquis de Polignac ’ud be in the horse-pond by 
morn. And, zounds! look at this! Here’s proof for you!” He 
caught up the little watch and turned the miniature to the 
inspection of the room. “Stap me! if ’taint the old fellow’s 
image to the life!” 

The stranger glanced at it with the rest, then, with a shrug, ho 
took a pinch of snuff. “ Quite proof enough, I imagine. Papers, 
jewels, casket, all have been stolen by that woman.” 

“Tis false!” Gaston sprang forward. ‘You slander one 
whose son is here to defend her with his life.” 

The stranger wheeled round, and under his weary eyelids 
looked at the excited young man from head to foot. “In that 
case, my rogue of a fellow-countryman, your time will not hang 
heavy. “Tis true one compassionates oneself at having to brave 
the rigours of this arctic clime in order to unmask so sorry a 
rascal, were it not that one is amply repaid,” he pointed the 
compliment to Julia with a bow, “ by the sight of such northern 
roses. As I have said, the mother is wiser than the son.” 
Suddenly his voice rang out sternly. “ Draw the thing to a close. 
Tell the truth, woman !”’ 

“Speak, mother!” cried the young man with tightly clenched 
hands. “Confute these wretches who so malign you.” 

Thus adjured the pale lips moved, at first soundlessly! tho 
glassy eyes were still riveted on her son. 

“The Marquis de Polignac fell at Quiberon,” she said at last. 

“The Marquis de Polignac escaped from Quiberon,” returned 
the stranger. “He is here, and you know it.” 

“He fell at Quiberon.” She repeated the words like a lesson. 
“T am his widow.” 

“His widow! Pardi!” He rapped his snuff-box testily. 
“That carries the joke too far! You who dare to personate 
my sainted wife, massacred when the canaille stormed my chateau, 
I know you—Jeanne !” 
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“ Mother of God! Mercy!” At the name she tottered back 
as from a blow. 

Her son, with a face death-white as her own, caught her arm. 
A horrible thought flashed through him. In this hour of exposure, 
what was sacred ? 

“Who then was my father ?” 

“An attorney’s clerk who married this Jeann>, a waiting- 
woman of my wife.’ It was the old marquis himself who en- 
lightened him. “Afterwards he drifted to Paris, as all the 
rascals did, and became a Jacobin. When the trees are felled 
one sees fungus! The more one butchered, the more one stole, 
the purer the patriot! He was one of their antique Romans! 
Incorruptible! Finally, when France came to her senses, he 
received his reward. His wife, this cntrigante, when the canaille 
broke into my chateau, took advantage of the confusion to rob me, 
and then fly to England with her spoils, she too was a patriot, 
an antique Roman! Vo7ld tout!” He rounded off his narrative 
with a shrug. 

“And later on took advantage of the generous hospitality of 
my baronial halls thrown open to her, to impose on the honour- 
able House of Whittaker, noble comme vous méme M. le Marquis ! 
and worm her way into my confidence. Nay, the male swindler 
had even the audacity to raise his eyes to my niece, had not her 
own good sense, and an All-wise, an over-ruling Providence 
interposed.” 

Burying his hand among his cambric ruffles, and elevating 
his drooping crest, the speaker drew himself up in a way 
that spoke volumes of indignant pride of birth and British 
virtue. 

“Ma foi! A worthy couple!” began the old Frenchman, 
a humorous twinkle gleaming for a moment in his tired eyes ; 
when, rousing herself, with one hand pressed on her heart, 
Madame started forward. 

“No! you wrong him! He is as ignorant of this as any of 
you. As ignorant as you, animal, coward!” She faced Tom 
Hurst at bay, while her voice rose wild and shrill. ‘As ignorant 
as you, parvenu, dotard!” It was now the turn of the recoiling 
Whittaker. ‘As you,” she wheeled round to the girl who stood 
in the background veiling her eyes from a vision that made her 
heart sick—‘‘as you, spoiled and arrogant beauty! He is 
ignorant. He is innocent. I kept my secret well. I alone 
am guilty of the fraud. Oh my boy! for whom I would dare 
hell fire, have I planned it all for thee in vain ?” 

The voice died away. The rigid face began to work. The 
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hands were thrown upwards in a frenzied effort to beat the air. 
A slight foam had gathered on the writhing lips. 

Simultaneously there was a backward movement in the little 
circle. Mr. Whittaker made instantly for the door. Even Tom 
Hurst retreated, blanched and gaping. 

Gaston had flung himself on his knees, and taking that 
agonised mask of a face on his shoulder, had imprisoned those 
frantic hands in his, pouring meanwhile incoherent endearments 
into the deaf and unheeding ears. 

There was a light touch on his arm. 

“ Whoever you are, I ask you to leave,” he said in a choked 
voice, not looking round. “All shall be given up, I swear it! 
But leave us now, us two, alone.” 

“TI know you had no part in this plot. On her, too, no 
punishment must fall.” 

“Mademoiselle”—it was the old Marquis who spoke, very 
gently—‘ she is beyond it.” 
* * * - * 

As Julia passed up the dim path, bordered by grey and rimy 
churchyard grasses, she heard, rolling out through the open porch 
into the crisp still air, the sonorous echoes of the organ on which 
she had just been playing. 

A figure, motionless as the yew tree beside him, stood, a black 
silkouette cut keen against the gold green glow of the frosty 
west. He stood with eyes covered with his hand, at the foot of 
& new-made grave. 

With an irresistible rush of conviction Julia Whittaker felt 
that, such as he was, she should never get a closer approximation 
to her ideal than now; triumphantly transfigured for her by 
defeat and disgrace, with the final claim on her forgiveness of 
a name her justly irate guardian forbade her to mention. With 
the whole world seemingly against him, this was indeed the one 
man in the world for her! 

He turned at her step. Through the cold and luminous dusk 
they looked at each other. In his uncovered eyes burning tears 
still stood. Her own were full of their frank ancient kindness. 

“Ts it true, monsieur, that you leave Ashdale ? ” 

“To-morrow, mademoiselle, I have taken my last look at the 
grave of my only friend.” 

“ But you are not so friendless as you think. Believe me, you 
leave in Ashdale one, who, wherever you go, will always follow 
your career with her best wishes.” 

“You are generous, mademoiselle.” His voice was low and 
constrained, ‘ You would have me think that not only is a career 
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possible to me, but that I still retain your friendship. But who- 
ever may be the happy possessor of that priceless gift I must 
stand aside. I cannot claim it. In the sacred presence of my 
dead, on whose devotion I dare not cast a slight, I am silent.” 

Well! In his brutal way, Tom Hurst was right. This was a 
man doomed through life to be tied to the apron-strings of some 
woman or other. It seemed imperative that it should be the right 
woman ; that the apron-strings should belong to some one whose 
regard must be strongly tinctured with the maternal instinct. 

It seemed imperative—this heroic young woman all at once felt 
the delirium of a self-sacrifice that swept her off her feet—that it 
should be hers ! 

“ You need not be silent. You are going to a new life, to win 
yourself a new name, a name ”—a whimsical smile crossed her lips 
—that one woman may be prouder yet to bear than when you 
offered her that of Polignac.” 

Mary Grocneaay. 














Stish Clerics. 


Saaz I inaugurate these sketches with a specimen of a militant 
prelate? Very few are now aware that Henry Jones, Bishop of 
Clogher (1645-1661), was Cromwell’s “Scoutmaster-General in 
Ireland ” (Quartermaster-General he would be called nowadays), 
and, as such, served under him at the Siege of Kilkenny, famous 
for its marble and its cats, and in other operations in the south 
of Ireland. He is frequently referred to as “My Lord of 
Clogher.” His military ardour must have been in the blood, and 
by some accounts in more than one sense, for his brother was 
Michael Jones, the celebrated Parliamentary Governor of Dublin, 
who marched out, surprised, and crushed the King’s army under 
the Marquis of Ormonde in the Battle of Rathmines and Baggot- 
rath, near Dublin. The Bishop reverted to his episcopal functions 
at the Restoration, and is included in the King’s Mandate as one 
of four bishops selected, with Archbishop Bramhall, to consecrate 
two archbishops and ten bishops to the vacant Sees. It is said, 
however, that he was “not allowed to lay on hands, as he had 
moved extrinsical to his functions in the late wars,” a mild 
euphemism for shedding a great deal of blood. That did not 
prevent his translation to the premier Bishopric of Ireland, that 
of Meath, the only Bishopric, in Anglican Christendom at least, 
which brings with it the title of Most Reverend. The Scout- 
master lived on till 1681. A younger brother of Henry and 
Michael, Sir Theophilus Jones, a distinguished man in his day, 
transmitted his name even to our own times. 

I may just mention that the English episcopate of this period 
had another warlike member in the person of “ Old Patch,” Henry 
Mews, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and afterwards of Winchester, 
who received his irreverent sobriquet from the black patch he 
wore to conceal the wound in his cheek received in the wars in 
Holland, where he fought, though a Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and in Holy Orders, like his contemporary, Dr. Rochecliffe, 
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of Woodstock fame. “Old Patch” was in the field with the Royal 
troops at the Battle of Sedgemoor, and in the crisis of that fierce 
encounter lent his carriage-horses to drag the ill-found artillery 
of the day from the left to the right of the Royal encampment, 
and thus helped to mow down the heroic peasants of Somerset 
and Devon, over whom he had presided as bishop. However, to 
do him justice, he partly redeemed his character next day by 
a sharp remonstrance, which stopped the barbarous executions of 
the unworthy Huguenot, Louis Durat, Earl of Feversham, who 
was making up by atrocious cruelty for his negligence and somno- 
lence of the night before. 

Peter Brown, Bishop of Cork (1710-1735), had been Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was author of the “Profane Custom 
of Drinking Healths.” This work gave such offence to the topers, 
and they were almost universal in that day, that “a fig for the 
Bishop of Cork” preceded toasts at drinking parties. It is said 
that he was “in character austere, retired, and mortified, eminent 
in learning, and of consummate ability in explaining the beauty, 
energy and simplicity of the sacred writings.” So striking was 
his delivery, that it is reported that Queen Anne, before whom he 
preached, misapplied the words of the text by applying them to 
himself, ‘‘ Never man spake as this man.” 

Bishop John Evans (1715-1724) was translated from the See 
of Bangor to that of Meath, Henry Jones’ Bishopric. Dean 
Swift held the vicarage of Laracor, near Trim, where Stella’s bath 
in the grounds was once pointed out to me, in conjunction with 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s. At first the eccentric dean was on 
friendly terms with his bishop, and rode over with him to 
inspect the site of a See-house at Ardbraccan, which the bishop 
thought of erecting, but the dean’s irascible temper got the better 
of him, when the bishop required him to attend his Episcopal 
Visitation. On his proxy being refused, and on being summoned 
to an adjourned Visitation, he retorted with a furious letter, in 
which he upbraided the bishop in this scurrilous fashion, “I am 
only sorry that you, who are of a country famed for good nature 
(Wales), have found a way to unite the hasty passion of your own 
country with the long, sedate resentment of a Spaniard.” Tantex- 
ne animis ceelestibus ire? Bishop Evans left large benefactions, 
being indeed of a kindly nature, for the erection of a See-house at 
Ardbraccan, and for the benefit of his dioceses of Bangor and 
Meath, the latter diocese even in our days of disestablishment 
enjoying the fruits of his benevolence. 

The See-house of Ardbraccan may be said to be an eccentric 
building, for its wings were built years before the centre. They 
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were built by Bishop Arthur Price (1733-1744), and in them 
lived, contentedly enough, his successors, Bishops Maule, Car- 
michael, Pococke the famous traveller, and Smythe. The centre 
was not erected till 1782, by the Hon. Henry Maxwell, the 
direct ancestor of the present Lord Farnham. It is of the noble 
Ardbraccan stone, which looks wonderfully fresh even to this day. 
It is no longer the residence of the bishop, having been sold ass 
too costly for the diminished grandeur of the See of Meath. Arthur 
Price is only known to modern days as having given its favourite 
Christian name to the Guinness family, and as having instructed 
Richard Guinness in the mysteries of the manufacture of “ Black 
Beer” (Porter), from which they have derived their colossal 
fortunes, Arthur Price was translated to the Archbishopric of 
Cashel (1744-1752), and was guilty of an infamous act, at least 
in the view of the architectural conscience of these days; he 
applied to the Privy Council for leave to employ a company of 
what was afterwards the 22nd Regiment to pull the roof from the 
beautiful cathedral on the historic rock of Cashel. Tradition gays, 
I know not how truly, that Mrs. Price wished to save her horses 
the steep ascent from the palace below. 

A very curious relic of this arch-Vandal was temporarily in my 
hands. It is a huge dinner-napkin, of the finest damask, large 
enough to cover a modern afternoon tea-table. On a wide circle 
is the inscription, “ Arta. Pricz. §.T.P. Epis. Miden. Cons. 
1724. Trans. 1733.” There is a large mitre at the top within 
the circle with strings, four smaller ones in the centre, and a 
larger one with lion rampant below. 

Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, Bishop of Meath (1798-1823), had 
been in early life a Roman Catholic, and had a brother a Roman 
Catholic priest, who used to stay with him at Ardbraccan. I have 
examined his Visitation returns, with brief stern notes at the 
side, enforcing residence and building of glebe houses on the 
clergy. On his monument in Ardbraccan Church it is recorded 
that he caused to be erected seventy-two churches and fifty-seven 
glebe houses. The laity used to throng to his Visitations, not to 
receive any spiritual benefit from his Charges, but for the pleasure 
of hearing the bishop abusing the clergy. Among the most 
troublesome and recalcitrant was one of the name of St. George, 
a man of position and property in West Meath. The bishop had 
often, and rightly, importuned him to reside, but in vain. Oa 
this occasion his naturally hot temper boiled over, and he burst 
out with his favourite exclamation, when excited, “Saints and 
angels, saints and angels!” ‘My Lord,” coolly retorted the 
aggressor, “I never came into a Protestant place of worship to 
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hear your Lordship’s Popish execrations,” and he stalked out of the 
church, leaving the bishop, so to speak, like a turtle on his back. 

But Bishop O’Beirne was capable of far better things, as 
witness his solemn and beautiful words in his primary charge to 
the clergy of the diocese of Ossory, 1795, in regard to those who 
neglected their duty under the pretence of “ non cures,” which he 
censured “as a description of ecclesiastical benefice, for which we 
can discover no authority, except in an eagerness to find any 
excuse, and seize any pretext for neglecting the most sacred and 
obligatory of our duties,” and he condemned the parish priest, 
who could absent himself from such a benefice, as one 


“Who, violating all he owed to the redeemed of Christ, and forgetful of 
that awful name by which he had sworn, abandoned his charge, leaving 
them to whatever casual instruction they could gather from others, to 
pick up the word by the wayside, to beg even baptism for their children 
from some charitable hand, often even ministers of another faith, while 
he, standing on the mere privilege of an accommodating conscience, set 
every other consideration at defiance.” 


Bishop O'Beirne revived the useful and ancient office of rural 
dean. 

A very different personage was George Beresford, Bishop of 
Kilmore (1802-1841), a member of one of the ruling oligarchical 
families of Ireland. Bishop Singer of Meath (1852-1866) told 
me that he was ordained priest by him on his title as a Fellow of 
Trinity College, in St. Thomas’ Church, Dublin. The service was 
to have begun at 8 a.m. on Sunday. Some time after the hour, 
in bustled the bishop, the sleep not out of his eyes, hair and 
robes dishevelled, and rattled through the solemn ordination 
service in the most irreverent way. 

The bishop had been at some expense in drawing gravel for 
the church of Kilmore, in place of which the "present Cathedral 
was erected by his son, Marcus Gervais, who died Primate of all 
Ireland, in memory of the saintly Bishop Bedell. During 
service-time the bishop heard the carriages of the gentry 
driving round and round. He was very irate, and on his way 
to the pulpit threw up a side window, and roared out, “Stop 
that, you fellows; you're ruining my gravel!” Unfortunately 
the window fell down on his neck, and he had to be extricated 
before he could proceed to the pulpit and to his discourse, which 
we may well imagine was as dry, and not as useful, as the gravel 
he loved so well. 

Mrs. Beresford had a nephew, an incumbent in the diocese, 
He had been staying at the See House, and his aunt urged him 
to remain till after Sunday. He declared he could not possibly 
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do so, as the bishop would be sure to ask him to preach, and he 
had brought no sermon with him. “Oh,” said his aunt, “Tl 
make it all right for you,” and she went to the study and 
purloined one of the bishop’s sermons. Oa the morrow Master 
Charlie ascended the pulpit in all the glory of his borrowed 
plumes, and gave out his text: “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots?” He had not finished the first 
sentence, when a loud and angry voice rang from the throne: 
“ That’s too bad, Charlie, too bad; that’s my Ethiopian!” 

I have another story of this assiduous bishop and his ordina- 
tions, worse than his slovenly laziness. The examination for 
Holy Orders was proceeding at Kilmore; a candidate was badly 
prepared, and knew that he deserved to be rejected; but he also 
knew that the bishop had one of the infirmities of noble minds. 
Though he neglected the sheep of his diocese, he loved and prided 
himself on his cattle. The young man appeared late at luncheon, 
and when the bishop inquired the cause, he said, “To tell the 
truth, my Lord, I was so fascinated by the beauty of some of your 
Lordship’s cattle I saw in a field, that I could not tear myself 
away.” ‘You shall see them all,” cried the delighted prelate. 
So after luncheon he trotted the meritorious candidate round the 
demesne, dilating on the merits of his flocks aud herds ; and when 
they came in, he put his head into the room where the examina- 
tion was being conducted, and told the examining chaplains, 
“You need not trouble yourselycs with Mr. A., I have examined 
him myself.” 

A young man who was ambitious of being presented to a living, 
and who had ingratiated himself with Mrs. Beresford and secured 
her potential voice, managed to get hold of one of the Bishop’s 
sermons on Candace, the Ethiopian Queen, and was preaching it 
in his presence, when he was interrupted by an indignant voice 
from the throne: “ By gannys, boys” (a favourite exclamation), 
“he’s murtherin’ my Eunuch!” 

Archbishop Whately used to say that the only question put at 
his ordination by this model bishop to the future Bishop Dickin- 
son was, ‘‘ Have you had your breakfast?” 

Primate Marcus Gervais Beresford, his son, was a much more 
correct and up-to-date personage. He was a clever and astute 
man. It was said of Lord Brougham, that if he had known a little 
law he would have known something of everything; and it might 
have been said of him, Primate Beresford, that if he had taken to 
theology in his earlier days he would have become an able divine, 
On being appointed to a living, he proceeded to stump over the 
glebe lands with his dog and his gun. On his return homewards 
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ne met a sour Presbyterian, tenant of come of the lands, who 
accosted him thus: “ We never read, your reverence, that the 
apostles went shooting this way with their dogs and their guns.” 
“ Ah! very true, my friend,” replied the Rector, with a humor- 
ous twinkle in his eye, “but, you know, they were so busy with 
their fishing, and they could not attend to more than one thing 
at a time.” 

It was very hard to catch the Primate napping, or, if he did, 
he dozed with one eye open, like an old fox, as some were profane 
enough to call him. On one occasion there was stormy work in 
the General Synod. The Primate was equal to the occasion, and 
very judiciously, if irregularly, applied the closure in the shape 
of the Benediction. The next day, when taken to task for closing 
the debate before its proper time, he came forward from the 
president’s chair towards the front of the platform, with the 
shrewdness, grace, and humour that were essentially his, and 
holding out his watch, carried the day by saying: “ You will 
pardon an old watch and an old man for any mistake in time that 
has been made.” 

The Primate used to delight to tell a story that illustrated the 
tremendous difference, so far as temporalities go, between the 
state of things before and after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. He had gone to perform the rite of confirmation in a 
parish once held by the grandfather of the present Marquis of 
Waterford. It had been, like many of the northern parishes, 
a valuable one. His duties discharged, he was entertained to a 
sumptuous “disjune,” as Lady Margaret Bellenden would have 
called it. Some years later he came to the parish on the same 
duty. After service he was invited by the incumbent, appointed 
under the new *égime, to come up to the rectory, and “ take some 
bread and jam.” “Many thanks,” he replied, “but my doctor 
forbids me to indulge in such luxuries.” The Primate made 
provision for the flesh in a way that St. Paul would have ap- 
proved. He used to say that he partook of a glass of sherry 
and two or three biscuits in the train on the way back to 
Armagh. 

His predecessor was the Prince Primate, Lord John George 
Beresford, who was but little above the thirty canonical years 
when consecrated to the See of Raphoe; and who, living to a very 
advanced period of human life, was possessed of a large private 
as well as ecclesiastical income, which he spent with a lavish 
hand. The last act of his prolonged episcopate, and of his life, 
was to sign a codicil to his will leaving a year’s salary to the 
many curates he paid out of his own income in his extensive 
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dioceses of Armagh and Clogher. Lady Waterford (he was the 
uncle of her husband, Henry, Marquis of Waterford, famous for 
his freaks and his good qualities, who was killed out hunting, and 
she was the beautiful sister of the beautiful Lady Canning *), 
writing under date of August 9th, 1862, records: “The precious 
last words of the Primate: ‘All my thoughts are love and joy 
in Christ Jesus.’ He repeated this several times. I thought it 
did sound such happiness.” 

The Primate and the distinguished Indian soldier, Sir Abraham 

Roberts, G.C.B., father of the still more eminent Field-Marshal 

Karl Roberts, were delighted to meet one another as old men at 
Curraghmore, Lord Waterford’s noble place, for the first time 
since they had met, as lads, at a mess table, when one challenged 
the other to a duel! 

The Primate was cold in demeanour, and a man of the stateliest 
presence. I had the exceptional honour of receiving two medals 
from him at the conferring of my degree of B.A. in 1849. His 
stately figure and noble countenance, as he stood in the Examina- 
tion Hall in his gorgeous Vice-Chancellor’s robes, made an im- 
pression on my youthful imagination which more than fifty years 
of chequered life have not effaced. 

A story is told, illustrating Anthony Trollope’s allegation that 
clergymen are the most irreverent of mortals, of a large dinner 
party at the Primate’s, when a guest commented to another on 
the scantiness of the ices and the reserve of the host. ‘“ Yes,” 
was the reply, “‘He casteth forth His ice like morsels: who is 
able to abide His frost?’” And yet in his inner self, to those 
who knew him, he was far from a haughty man. 

I did not know Archbishop Whately. A very good story has 
been told me by a relative, a useful and active layman, who was 
present with my father at one of the dinners which the hospitable 
archbishop used to give to members of the A.P.C.K, Suddenly 
the archbishop called out on seeing a lobster placed on the table, 
“Does any one know the Latin for lobster? West, do you? 
Fitzgerald, do you?” (two of his chaplains). The question went 
the round of the table till it came to my father, who was eitting 
next the archbishop. He quietly replied, “ Astacus.” He had 
studied conchology, and I have some of his beautiful shells. The 
delighted prelate clapped him loudly on the back, and exclaimed, 
‘“ Bravo! the bishopric of Meath is vacant. IfI had the disposal 
of it, you should have it for that answer!” 

I am inclined to think that the best story recorded of the 


* They were the lovely children, though unlike in style of beauty, of 
remarkably plain parents, Lord and Lady Stuart. 
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archbishop is that given by the late W. J. Lefanu. The arch- 
bishop was amusing himself, as was his wont, with his favourite 
dog in St. Stephen’s Green, which was then a close borough, very 
different from the splendid park presented to the citizens of 
Dublin by the munificence of Lord Ardilaun of the Guinness 
family. Two old apple-women were lookirg through the railings. 
Says Biddy to Molly: “ Molly, do ye see the archbishop in there?” 
“ Ah, isn’t he a holy innocent cratur, so aisily amused,” responds 
Molly. “Ah! but, Molly, that’s the Pradestant Archbishop.” 
“The owld fool!” Never was there a speedier revulsion from 
eulogy to abuse! 

There is another story of Archbishop Whately walking in the 
Phoenix Park with a curate and Charles Lever, the novelist. His 
Grace had then a craze for fungi, and pulled up one and ate a bit 
of it. “ What do you think of that, Mr. A.?” handing a bit to 
the curate. “I think, my Lord,” replied the obsequious cleric, 
disguising a wry face, and perhaps a protesting stomach, “if it 
had a little pepper and salt it would be very edible.” ‘ Here, 
Lever, do you taste it, and say what you think of it.” “Many 
thanks, your Grace, I am not a clergyman. It is true that [ 
have a brother in holy orders, but he is not in your Grace’s 
diocese.” And so the astute novelist had himself excused. 

A very different style of prelate succeeded, Richard Chenevix 
Trench, archbishop (1864-1884), scholar, poet, theologian. To 
know him, even as I did, was a liberal education. 

Still his scholarly recollections led him astray once. There had 
been some squabbling in the General Synod between the advocates 
of an extreme revision of the Prayer Book. The archbishop 
unhappily began a speech to the effect that the quarrels of those 
on the other side reminded him of two historical incidents—the 
one ancient, the other modern—the one when Tacitus records 
with what supreme satisfaction the Romans contemplated, from 
the opposite bank of the Danube, the spectacle of the barbarians 
destroying one another; the other the famous saying of Prince 
Bismarck as to the French: “ Let them stew in their own grease.” 
Lord James W. Butler, who took every occasion to assail the 
archbishop, and who was possessed of an imposing presence and a 
splendid voice, retorted with great effect, that, poor barbarians 
though they were, he fondly hoped they would not be “ butchered 
tv make a Roman holiday.” 

I do not know what evil genius once possessed me to vex the 
archbishop. I had taken a dislike to my black gown, which I had 
to wear once a year at confirmations. I left it behind, and 
appeared in ordinary clerical habiliments, whereupon the arch- 
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bishop observed to the future Archbishop Peacocke, then rector 
of the parish, in those deep, somewhat drawling tones, which 
were characteristic in his voice: “Is it a soine of the prevailing 
‘awnawmia’ (lawlessness) of the toimes that Canon Staveley 
appears without his black gown?” His Grace expected better 
things from one who wished to keep up appearances, and so I had 
to go into the vestry, and, abashed, consume a smaller portion of 
humble pie than I deserved. 

On one occasion the archbishop visited Athy for a confirmation. 
Canon Bagot, who was full of energy and of plans, had started a 
coffee-palace, and asked his Grace to honour it with a visit. When 
they entered, he expressed a hope that his Grace would partake of 
a cup of coffee, but when he had taken a mouthful, a greenish 
shade of horror passed over his countenance. He immediately 
ejected the contents, and uttered the one expressive word— 
“ A-bom-i-na-ble.” Canon Bagot turned to the manager, and 
enquired what was the matter with the coffee: “Oh, your rever- 
ence,” said he, “a box of lucifers fell into the copper this morning, 
and I did not think it right to waste all the contents of it!” But 
the adroit canon was equal to the occasion, and calmed down the 
archiepiscopal wrath with the assurance: “If your Grace will 
visit Athy again, I faithfully promise that you shall have a 
matchless cup of coffee.” 

It is of the same canon that an admirable verbal sketch was 
given. He was coming down the steps of the Synod Hall, where 
there were two old women sitting on the lowest step. One says 
to the other, “Biddy, who’s that big gintleman?”  “ Arrah, 
Molly, sure that’s none other than Canon Bagot, the dairyman, 
and isn’t he a mighty foine gintleman entoirely, every button in 
his coat doing its duty?” Numbers of Irish people remember 
him in his prime, full of schemes more or less unprofitable, and as 
active as a cat, despite his size. Those who saw him in later days 
noted with regret what a change had passed over him. 

I had the honour of attending the archbishop in, as I believe, 
his last public official act in his diocese. He invited me to go 
with him as his chaplain to the consecration of Celbridge Church. 
He was very nervous, and I found it impossible to satisfy his 
mind as to the blending of morning prayer with the consecration 
office. I was very proud to hear years afterwards that he had 

with his usual grace pronounced me to be “a matchless chaplain.” 
Still I was more than glad when Archdeacon Scott arrived next 
morning, and relieved me from the responsibility. The arch- 
bishop got through the service very fairly, with but few mistakes. 
There was a difficulty, however, in his descending the pulpit 
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stairs, which were very steep for him in his feeble state; so the 
archdeacon, with much presence of mind, telegraphed with his 
finger to the highest churchman (in inches) in the diocese, the 
present Archdeacon Torrens, who came forward immediately and 
acted as a balustrade by which the aged archbishop descended in 
safety. 

Archbishop Plunket died too recently for me to tell any stories 
about him. I shall merely allude to his great-grandfather, 
Thomas, the eminent Unitarian minister, who became minister 
at Enniskillen and afterwards in Strand Street, Dublin. While a 
licentiate he preached in Aughnacloy (Co. Tyrone), and by the 
records of the Session Book it seems he was paid the munificent 
sum of seven shillings and seven pence for his services each 
Sunday. However, as a supplement he received on more than 
one occasion “a dram, value four pence,” at the expense of the 
committee, Tell it not to Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The same Thomas 
was rejected by a congregation in the Co. Donegal for the heinous 
crime of bathing in the sea on the Sabbath Day. 

I have the most sincere respect and affection for the archbishop’s 
memory. 

“ Henry Griffin,” who became in his old age Bishop of Limerick 
(1854-1866), had forhis father a Six Clerk in Chancery, such as 
my grand-uncle Jones Stevelly was. 

“ Harry” was a very harum-scarum youth in his college days. 
He invited his father to breakfast with him in his rooms in dear 
old Trinity. The old gentleman rode into town; his high 
Hessian boots were very muddy; the future bishop, with true 
filial devotion, insisted on taking them off, and having them 
cleaned. “ Harry’s” breakfast and jokes were capital. He kept 
his sire so amused that he was late for Court, and declared he 
must go. “ But you can’t go without your boots, sir.” Where 
were they? The murder was out. With “my uncle.” Harry 
had pawned his father’s boots to provide his breakfast. The 
father was so delighted with the entertainment provided that he 
cheerfully released them from “my uncle’s” care, and departed 
chuckling to his office at his son’s genial trickery. 

Harry was in for Fellowship in 1811. An aunt of his was on 
one of the evenings of the examination at dinner at Dr. Lency’s, 
who had a large school at Booterstown, on the way to Dunléary 
(better known as Kingstown in these degenerate days). ‘Tho 
Provost of Trinity, Dr. Thomas Elrington (Ursa Major, afterwards 
Bishop of Ferns), was one of the guests. At or after dinner Miss 
Griffin interrogated the provost anxiously about Harry’s examina- 
tion and its progress. “ Excellent, ma’am, excellent, he has only 
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84 
one subject more, and if he answers well in it to-morrow, he’s 
sure of his Fellowship.” ‘ And what’s that subject, Mr. Provost ?” 
“Ethics, ma’am, ethics.” “And what’s ethics, Mr. Provost?” 
“Ethics, ma’am? Ethics is morals.” ‘Ob, my poor Harry, my 
poor Harry!” cried the affectionate and agonised aunt, “ it’s all 
over with you; it’s all over with you!” I have been told that 
the late Bishop Jacobson of Chester, a profoundly learned and 
excellent man, with a strong sense of humour, used to delight in 
this story. 

Of another Irish bishop, who owed his elevation to the eminence 
of judicial rank attained by his father, I may speak the truth 
without libel, seeing that he has been dead nearly forty years. 
The clergyman concerned told me the story. When he was 
appointed to the cathedral parish the bishop, a most good-natured 
man, offered to help him by preaching. At last the Dean could 
stand no longer the terrible heterodoxy emanating from the 
pulpit, and he made up his mind, cotite que coiite, to stop it. So 
he went one morning to the bishop: “ My Lord,” he said, “ you 
have been exceedingly kind in helping me while I was settling 
down in the parish, but now that I am fairly settled I feel that 
I have no right to trespass upon your lordship’s valuable time.” 
“Oh,” said the bishop, in his sancta simplicitas, “ don’t say another 
word, my dear fellow, there’s lots of them there!” pointing to a 
corner of the study in which was a thick pile of MSS. And what 
was there? His grandfather’s Unitarian Sermons, preached in 
Dublin, which the learned prelate in blissful ignorance had been 
delivering from his own cathedral pulpit. 

The same prelate fell into a more whimsical scrape, perhaps 
still remembered by mischievous people like myself. He had 
delivered a Charge to his clergy. It was much admired; possibly 
by a few in the classical sense, who knew their bishop and his 
limitations. At any rate he was asked to publish it, and in a 
weak moment consented to doso. In a still weaker moment he 
sent, as the manner of bishops is, copies to the bishops of the then 
united Churches of England and Ireland. One day, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of the time, Dr. J. B. Sumner, having 
nothing better to do, took up his copy, looked puzzled, perhaps 
scratched his archiepiscopal nose or forehead, went to his book- 
shelves, took down a bound volume of his own Charges (delivered 
when Bishop of Chester), and recognised to his indignation his 
own purloined offspring. Justly wrathful, he wrote to his Irish 
brother for an explanation, and received an apology unique in its 
naiveté, “ He had never written a line of the Charge, and if it was 
stolen, it must have been by his archdeacon, whom he had asked 
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to write the Charge for him.” Let us hope that if ever the augurs 
met, they amicably smiled on one another. 

I append the admirable epigram composed on the affair by the 
Provost of Eton, who most amusingly rang the changes between 
Meam et Tuam. 


“ Cantuarensis: Privatam, monitus, relinque chartam, 
Meamque, improbe, pone concionem ; 
Quae scripsi mea sunt. 
Tuamensis : Tuam requiris ? 
Frustra glorior hoc episcopatu, 
Tuam si nequeo meam vocare,” * 


Bishop Singer (Meath 1852-1866) was a man of remarkable 
general knowledge and of great conversational powers. He was 
for many and his best years a fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
There was a very caustic person, whose name I forget—let us call 
him Sir Mungo Hibernicus Malagrowther—who loved to frequent 
the college courts. The bishop’s brother, Paulus Aimilius, who 
was some fifteen years older, to the end of his long life treated 
the bishop quite as a boy. Sir Mungo hit off the two brothers 
admirably and succinctly: “Here come Joe the Prater, and 
Paulus the Perpetual Dictator.” 

“Mr.” Singer, as he was then, was the most popular tutor in 
old T. C. D., with overflowing “rooms,” and consequently (as was 
the college mode of the day) possessed a large annual income. 
He was a deeply religious man of the so-called Evangelical 
School, and a very “acceptable” preacher. On a certain occasion 
he was selected to preach in St. Peter’s, then the leading parish 
in Dublia. John Toler, Lord Norbury, the witty and truculent 
Chief Justice, was one of his auditors. It was his custom to take 
a long ride before his Sunday dinner, and as “ Mr. Singer” was 
following the apostolic example, though in a larger building than 
the upper room at Troas, and not with the like disastrous effect to 
any Eutychus present, Lord Norbury waxed impatient, and 
rising to leave the church, nudged his neighbour, and whispered 
to him, alluding also to the elongated religious and legal speeches 
of Paulus Aimilius, from the latter of which he may have suffered, 
* Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus . . . . ut nunquam desistant.” 
For the benefit of my fair readers, though some of them nowadays 
know more Latin and Greek that I do or did, let me translate the 
Horatian maxim, “All singers have this fault, that they never 
stop.” 

Lord Norbury, whose Sunday rides I have mentioned, had a 
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peculiar practico of making his groom ride before him (not to take 
the falls, like a chapiain at the Cape of whom I knew, who sent 
on his orderly for the purpose when the holes in the ground were 
carpeted with flowers and grass). Lord Norbury would follow, 
puffing out bis fat cheeks, and blowing like a porpoise, a habit 
that conferred on him the irreverent title of “old bellows.” One 
day he was riding out towards Rathmines, a southern suburb of 
Dublin, when nearing Portobello Bridge over the Grand Canal, his 
groom came hastily back, pale and perturbed, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
my Lord, a dreadful thing has happened!” “What is it?” “A 
tailor has drowned himself in the canal basin.” ‘More fool he, 
to change his hot goose for a cold duck.” 

The late Primate Dr. R. 8. Gregg, whose premature death has 
been so great a loss to the Church of Ireland, told me a story of 
the late Reverend Samuel Haughton, M.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who was up to all kinds of tricks both of 
speech and act. He had managed to secure for the Zoological 
Gardens in the Phenix Park, in which he took the liveliest 
interest, a pair of those rare and unamiable marsupians, the 
Tasmanian devils. Not being able to go to Southampton he went 
to a telegraph office in Dublin to request a friend to meet them 
on board the incoming steamer, and send them on. He handed 
in his telegram to the young lady officiating—< Meet the two 
devils for me.’”’ The Fenian trouble was in the air, The fair 
telegraphist looked suspiciously at the learned Doctor, and scented 
danger. “ Will you be good enough to tell me the meaning of the 
telegram?” “TI will, if you promise me on your honour not to 
divulge the secret.” “I do.” “They’re two Fenians, my dear,” 
with an unclerical wink. The damsel had discovered an important 
State secret, and already felt her pockets heavy with a great 
reward. False to her word, and full of assured hope, she went to 
“the Castle” after hours and made known her important secret. 
The result was that by order of the Home Office an imposing 
posse of police were in waiting for the arrival of the steamer, and 
to their intense disgust were introduced to the deadly little 
animals, with whom it is to be hoped that they had no further 
acquaintance. 

It was said of one of the most excellent and eminent of our 
living ecclesiastics in his pedagogic days, “Cur Temple has no 
polished corners.” In another sense it may unfortunately be said 
of Ireland as a whole, and of clerical humour in particular, that 
we now are all polished corners of the Temple. The eccentricities 
and oddities of Irish, as well as Scottish, life and character havo 
well-nigh disappeared. Tho cosmopolitan existence that we lead 
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has almost destroyed individual characteristics, Such a delightful 
book as Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences” could never be compiled 
now. The twentieth century may have its excellent points, but 
the stories I have imperfectly told of departed Irish Prelates could 
never be told of their successors. They may possess the gift 
of Apostolic succession, and be free from the blurs and faults of 
earlier days, but they are a far less amusing and singular race. 
Let me hope that the shades of those whom I have sketched, if 
not caricatured, will forgive me and not wreak a terrible revenge 
in the visions of the night. 
Ropert STAVELEY. 











Che Wolf of the Bwartruggens. 


THERE are no wolves in South Africa; when people speak of them, 
they usually mean hyenas; but I do not imply that Piet was like 
an impisi. They are nasty brutes enough, but he was of the 
breed that lives the wolf's life—its hand against every man, and 
‘‘dies in silence, biting hard,” when the time comes—the wolf’s 
death. 

Wolf’s head and outlaw he was, from first to last, like many a 
better man before him—living in dens and caves of the earth, in 
ant-bear holes, and clefts of the rocks, without wife or child, or 
home or belongings, except his assagai—without even a name, in 
all probability, save Piet Stijfvinger. He had no discoverable 
- antecedents, when he burst, a full fledged adult nuisance on the 
Sneeuwhoek district. It is doubtful whether any one ever 
exchanged a friendly word with him, and certain that no one ever 
heard him utter above half a dozen of any kind. It may be that 
some farmer shot down Piet’s father and mother, like rabbits (I 
have known one or two in Klip River Country, who thought 
nothing of doing as much any morning before breakfast), and would 
have made a slave of the child, if untamed nature had not been 
too strong for him. Whatever it was that had made two fingers 
of his right hand stiff and useless—whether some mishap with a 
poisoned arrow, or the bite of a wounded brute, or contact with 
civilised knife or bullet—he carried the secret to his grave. He 
was the only one of his race for many miles round, and no human 
being—unless he could remember his parents, which there is no 
means of knowing—had ever appeared to him except as an enemy. 

In his view, life consisted of hunting and being hunted. The 
farmers’ flocks and herds were there for him to kill and eat when 
he could no longer starve among the rocks. He was in the hills 
for them to shoot—if they could. And if any creature without a 
gun fell in his way, then it was Piet’s turn. One may suppose 
that the blind fury of hate which possessed him then—the germ 
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of which may have been implanted before his birth, his father 
and mother having received a like heritage—was the nearest 
approach to the joy of living he could conceive. 

One day they found a Xosa woman, Nomakaza, Pakade’s 
comely wife, tied to a tree on the hill-side, miles away from her 
village, and slowly bleeding to death—her fingors, toes, and ears 
cut off; they carried her to Sullivan’s farm, and she lived just 
long enough to tell her story. She was a strong woman and had 
fought like a wild cat, but Piet had the strength of a demon, and 
must have dragged or carried her for miles after giving the stab 
which left her helpless. Her husband and father arrived just 
when all was over, and those who were there will not soon forget 
the scene. 

“The little devil!” cried Sullivan. He had been losing sheep 
of late, and his boys were so thoroughly frightened that nothing 
would induce them to go near the kraal at night. “If ever I set 
eyes on him, I'll shoot him!” 

“Baas,” said the old Hottentot waggon-driver, trembling, “ no 
man living can shoot him!” 

“You're an old fool, Koosje,” said Sullivan. “Wait till I try 
him with the new gun that’s just come from England.” 

But he knew that wild legends were already current about the 
little Bushman. His nearest neighbour, Cornelius Buys, had 
solemnly assured him that Piet was proof against shot or steel, 
and capable of changing himself into a jackal whenever he felt 
inclined. Nay, even Andrew Henderson, as shrewd a Scot as ever 
came out of Aberdeen, and one who never feared the face of 
mortal man, shook his head when there was talk of Piet and 
guns, and put his trust in other weapons. 

A few days after this, Sullivan had occasion to ride over to 
Van Vlotin’s, some twenty-five miles away. He hesitated about 
going, as it involved spending the night there, and leaving the 
house in his sister’s charge—his wife was an invalid—but 
nothing more had been heard of Piet; there seemed no cause for 
anxiety, and Christina had before now shown herself able to 
meet an emergency. So he contented himself with giving her a 
few parting directions, when she came out to the stoep to hand 
him his whip, according to custom, after he was in the saddle. 

“See that the dogs are shut into the kraal with the sheep, and 
make Koosje set the trap for hyenas. You won’t want Tiger 
inside the house; see yourself that the doors and shutters aro 
fastened properly as soon as it gets dark. Keep the rifle in your 
bedroom, and make sure it’s loaded and doesn’t jam. I don’t for 
a moment believe Klaas will come; but, if he does, you know 
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what todo. And see that Mary doesn’t get frightened. I know 
I can trust you not to lose your head—but it’s just as well she 
shouldn’t think there’s anything to be uneasy about.” 

It was a pretty, saucy head enough, with its coils of burnished 
copper, and tawny eyes that made you forget the freckles on the 
cheeks; but it looked likely to be level enough, as indeed it was. 
All the same, Sullivan hoped it would not be put to the proof; 
and indeed, before he reached Van Vloten’s that night, he thought 
he had effectually removed the possibility—in one direction, at 
any rate. 

It was not long before sunset, when, riding through a lonely, 
boulder-strewn valley, he thought he saw something moving 
among the rocks on the further side. He drew rein in the 
shadow of a great mass of granite, and waited. Yes, he was not 
mistaken; and now he saw it distinctly—a small, misshapen 
figure, like a round-backed, bandy-legged ape, balancing a burden 
of some sort on its shoulder. 

“That’s he, for a thousand pounds! And carrying one of 
Van Vlotin’s sheep, too, or I'll be shot!” 

He unslung the rifle from his back, and steadied it against a 
corner of the rock. The shot rang out with a frightful crash in 
the stillness; and when the smoke had cleared away, there was 
nothing to be seen on the hill-side. Sullivan rubbed his eyes. 

“T could have sworn there was something there, and that some- 
thing was Piet! Well, if he’s done for, he'll keep till the 
morning, and if I’ve missed him, it’s no use tracking him now.” 

He was not a cruel or even a hard man, as men went in those 
parts ; but he felt as we should about some dangerous animal. 

He told his adventure at Van Vloten’s supper-table, where it 
was received with open incredulity. It could not be; Piet was 
nowhere near; he had been heard of that very day, miles away 
on the other side of the Zuurberg. But Sullivan was positive, 
and Mrs. Van Vloten suggested, tentatively, that one could not, 
after all, be quite sure. Piet was doubtless akin to the Evil One, 
even if not an actual incarnation of that personage; and for all 
one could tell, he might be able to appear in different places at 
the same time. Probably that was why Sullivan had missed him, 
because you could not shoot a spook, of course. ... Here the 
farmer brought forward another aspect of the matter by producing 
an old States-General guilder, hammered round to fit a gun- 
barrel, which he said he was saving up against Piet’s next visit. 
Sullivan refrained from further argument. 

It was full moon, and a clear, cold night: the mica in the rocks 
glittered like points of frost. Mary Sullivan had what they 
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called one of her bad nights, and lay sleepless with pain and a 
nervous distress which was almost worse. She had become per- 
ceptibly worse, when Sullivan was gone beyond recall, and had 
been uneasy in her mind all day. 

“T wish you hadn’t let him go, Chrissie!” she exclaimed, over 
and over again. ‘Perhaps it’s only my silliness, but I can’t 
bear it!” 

“What is it, Mary?” Christina asked. “Do you feel much 
worse, then ?” 

“Oh !—no—no; but I can’t tell you, Chrissie, how I felt just 
after he’d said good-bye. I wish I’d asked him not to go. 
Perhaps it’s only fancy, and you'll laugh at me”—she sobbed 
weakly—* but, oh! if he were safe back again! I’m sure some- 
thing’s going to happen.” 

Christina did not laugh, but tried to divert Mary’s thoughts. 
Privately she was more disturbed than she cared to own, for, in 
spite of their practical shrewdness in everyday matters, the under- 
lying Celt was strong both in her and her brother, and Mary’s 
presentiments had been fulfilled often enough to make them a 
kind of family tradition. So the girl’s heart sank, even while she 
told herself that Mary was only feeling low because she had had 
a worse day than usual, and Jim was away. 

She resolved to sleep in her sister-in-law’s room that night ; 
but when the time came thought it better not to go to bed at all. 
She made the invalid as comfortable as she could, wrapped herself 
in her fur cloak, with a blanket over her knees, and sat down in 
the big arm-chair with her knitting. Through the still, windless 
air came the cries of jackals and the howl of a hyena, and then 
the sick woman moaned and shuddered under her coverings. 

“Oh! Chrissie, are you sure all the doors and windows are 
fast ? because they’re such brutes, those wolves. I always had 
such a horror of them, ever since the Van Rooyen’s baby ——” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Christina, hurriedly; she knew the 
story and did not want it re-told that night. ‘The shutters are 
all right ; I went round myself.” 

“T should feel safe if Jim would build that upstairs room he’s 
always talking of. We had one at home. Mother always said 
she couldn’t; abide a house all on the ground floor ‘ wi’ a’ the 
wild beasts an’ black deevils in the country keekin’ in at the 
windows.’ ” 

Christina encouraged this line of conversation as more whole- 
some, but could not keep it up long. Another fit of pain came on 
which, in spite of all she could do to relieve it, left the patient 
much exhausted. Christina hoped that she would now get a 
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little sleep, but the nervous restlessness returned and the worst 
part of the night was still before them. It was a little after two. 

“T think I should like some coffee,’ Mary said at last. It was 
the universal remedy in those parts, and, strange to say, it often 
relieved her in a crisis like this. “If it were only possible to get 
some ! ” 

“It’s not only possible, but easy. I'll have it ready in ten 
minutes. Let me just call Kaatjo to sit with you while I go out 
to the kitchen.” 

“No, don’t—she’s so hard to wake, and you won’t be long 
gone.” 

The house was built on a hill-side, facing the valley, the 
kitchen being a few yards from the back door. Beyond it, and 
some distance to the right, were the stables and the servants’ 
quarters, and beyond them again, the sheep-kraal ; the cow-kraal 
was on the left. Behind rose the steep bare slope of the hill, 
sparkling frostily in the moonlight. 

Christina unbarred the back door, and was just running across 
to the kitchen, when, looking up, she saw something coming swiftly 
down the silvered slope. It was something she had never seen 
before, but it was quite plain in the moonlight, and she knew in 
a moment what it was. She felt as though her feet had turned 
to lead, and fancied she must have stood there an hour or more; 
but it could only have been a few seconds before she was back in 
the house and had secured the door. 

Her own room was on the right of the passage, at the back of 
the house—Mary’s being in front. She went in, took the gun, 
and climbed on a chair, so as to reach a little hole cut in the 
upper part of the shutter, just large enough to see through. 
The shape came down the hill to the house, with a swift, loping 
step, trailing a spear on the ground. It walked bent forward, 
with long arms hanging, as though it might at any moment drop 
down and run on all fours like a baboon. She could see the 
mangy kaross which was its sole covering, the bandy legs, and 
knotted disproportioned feet, and now, as it came nearer, the 
yellow wizened face, with its great teeth gleaming like wolf’s 
fangs. He came up and tried the door. It was stoutly made, 
and the bolts were strong ; and, though he thrust his assagai as 
far as he could between door and frame, he could do nothing with 
it. After pushing and shaking it for a time, he turned away to 
try the window-shutters, muttering to himself in an indistinct 
brutish growl. Christiana caught a word or two of broken 
Dutch, when he raised his voice. 

“ Doodmaak—alle mense doodmaak.” 
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He passed on. Christina was in mortal terror lesi he should 
go round the house and rattle the shutters cf Mary’s room. 
Better risk a shot. She undid the bar very softly, and opened 
the casement just far enough to get the gun-barrel through. 
The creature heard the noise, and turned, with a wild-beast snarl, 
to rush at the window—but she fired, heard a howl, and waited 
no longer. When she had fastened the shutter, and climbed up 
again to look out at the hole, he had disappeared. Presently, a 
gleam of light shot up in the kitchen, and showed a black 
silhouette in the bright square of the doorway, bending over the 
hearth and raking up the embers. She reloaded the gun, found 
by careful experiment, that she could, if necessary, standing on 
the chair, fire through the peep-hole (and the glass), and stood 
the weapon against the wall in the corner nearest the window, 
before going back to Mary. 

She was sitting up in bed, listening, with Aushed cheeks and 
bright eyes. 

“What was that? Did you fire the gun?” 

“Yes,” said Christina, boldly. She was a truthful person, but 
she dared not stop to consider the ethics of the statement which 
slipped, almost in spite of herself, from her tongue. ‘There was 
a hyena coming up to the back door, and——” 

The result cured Christina of casuistry for ever. 

“ Don’t, Chrissie! It’s no use trying to keep it from me. It’s 
Piet Stijfvinger, and I know now what I’ve been expecting all 
day long. He’ll burn down the house, and murder us all!” 

“No, that he won't!” said Christina, firmly. “I’ve got the 
rifle loaded, and the old roer too, and I can shoot him over and 
over again before he can set the door alight!” 

“Oh, Chrissie! you look dreadful,” wailed the sick woman; but 
Christina went back to her post without answering. The kitchen 
was now lit up by a steady blaze, in which the queer, misshapen 
little figure moved about, evidently searching for food. He had 
found the half empty coffee-pot, left there by Kaatje the evening 
before, and set it on the embers to heat. He rummaged about a 
little longer, found some scraps, which he devoured wolfishly, 
and came out of the door, gnawing a mutton-bone. Christina 
waited—her heart in her mouth, and the gun at full cock; he 
did not come back to the house but turned away towards the 
cattle-kraal. After a further interval, which seemed like hours, 
she saw him emerge from its shadow, and make his way up the 
hill-side. At the same moment a loud bellowing reached her 
ears. He had, no doubt, frightened the beasts—but he was 
gone. 
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She slipped down from the chair, and found herself trembling 
so violently that she drank a glass of water, and waited five 
minutes before going back to tell Mary the good news. She took 
it very calmly, perhaps from exhaustion, and forbearing to press 
the question of what Piet might not do next, shortly fell asleep, 
to Christina’s great relief. 

She returned to her room, and was about to lie down herself, 
when it struck her that the noise from the cattle-kraal was 
something more than the usual result of a night scare; and now 
that she listened she could hear, above the hoarse lowing of 
various terrified animals, a sharper cry of pain. She knew the 
cows so well that she could nearly always distinguish their voices 
without seeing them, and she felt sure that the cry came from 
Cherry, the beautiful, young, imported Alderney—her special 
favourite. Christina stood listening till she could bear it no 
longer. Instead of ceasing, the cries became worse. She got the 
lantern and some matches, took the loaded rifle, and went out at 
the back door. 

She saw nothing stirring till she reached the kraal. Cherry 
was not in the big enclosure with the rest, but ina little byre 
roughly built of small logs which Sullivan had put up pending 
the completion of a new stone building. The moon was still 
shining brightly, but the side whence the cries came was in deep 
shadow. Christina lit the lantern, and saw It was at this 
point she broke down in telling the story. There were gaps 
between the logs big enough for a small hand to pass, and Piet 
had thrust in his assagai, and slashed a great piece out of the 
poor brute’s side. 

It was easily seen that nothing could be done. Cherry turned 
and knew Christina, and put her head close to the bars and 
looked at her, with low moans worse to listen to than the louder 
cries; uad the girl put her hand in and rubbed the black nose 
and the velvety-fringed ears; and then she placed the muzzle of 
the rifle right against the cow’s shoulder—she knew the exact 
spot—and fired. It was all over—almost without a struggle. 
And then she went to bed and sobbed herself to sleep. 

“That was his revenge, then!” said Sullivan, when he heard 
about it. “ Pity I missed him, the dirty little omadhaun! And 
we haven’t heard the last of him yet. He tried to do for me 
again this morning.” 

It appeared that, riding through a rocky kloof, not far from 
the scene of his previous adventure, Sullivan had just missed 
being knocked down by a falling boulder, and had caught a 
glimpse, he thought, of Piet among the rocks a few seconds later. 
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He fired, but probably without effect, and made the best of his 
way home, thankful that no worse had befallen. And now every 
one would have to keep a sharp look-out. 

But for weeks, even months, thereafter, “ Sullivan’s” heard no 
more of Piet, save occasional rumours. The mounted police had 
been on his track ever since Nomakaza’s murder ; but they could 
not pursue him into the recesses of the Drakensberg, where the 
latest accounts alleged that he was hiding. As time went on, 
and he gave no sign, it was reported that he was dead, or had 
fled into Basutoland. It seemed useless to take any further steps 
in the matter, which was almost forgotten, when the whole 
country-side was startled by a new and terrible series of outrages 
in the hills near Dordrecht. 

All the available police, reinforced by the farmers of the 
district, set out to hunt Piet Stijfvinger through the mountains, 
and at last surrounded him on a bush-grown kopje. 

That fight will be long remembered in the Eastern Province. 
They overpowered him after some hours of long-range shooting, 
when he was lying on the ground with a broken leg, a broken 
jaw, and three or four bullets through his body; and even then 
it took four men to secure him, and while they were holding his 
arms down, he snapped at them with his yellow fangs. They 
found it hard to believe that this wizened thing, not four feet 
high, which had held them at bay so long, was human at all; 
perhaps there was some comfort in thinking it was not. They 
tied him with reins and threw him across a horse till they 
reached the nearest farm, and borrowed a cart to take him down 
to Tarkastad gaol. 

He never got there, for he died on the way, without having 
uttered a sound. The farmer’s wife came out and gave him a 
drink of water before they left—probably the only kindness he 
had ever received in his life. 

The sergeant warned her to be careful—he was dangerous, and 
would bite if he got the chance. He writhed silently in his 
bonds when she came near him; but when she held the pitcher 
to his lips he drank with a great gurgling sound, and then his 
head sank back, and he stared at her in a dull bewildered way. 

“ He’s not worth it, Mrs. Mac Manus,” said a trooper. “ Why, 
don’t you know who it is? It’s Piet Stijfvinger, that-——” 

“Saints be good to us!” cried Mrs. Mac Manus. “ But if he'd 
been the very devil himself——” 

She turned away, shuddering, with her apron to her eyes. 

A. WERNER, 

















On Feminine Cypes. 


We were waiting at the entrance cf the town hall for the carriage, 
my friend Laugula and I; we had just been witnessing some 
private theatricals given ostensibly in the name of that all- 
concealing cloak for folly, charity, and in reality for the amuse- 
ment of those taking part in the performance. 

Like all amateur attempts, the play had been over-acted in 
some parts and under-acted in others, and the two good players 
had hardly sufficed to drag the four or five second-rate ones 
through, and had left the third-rate nowhere. 

Some ladies were standing near us, waiting for their carriages; 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Charsley Gibbons were with them. 

“A very creditable performance,” observed Mr. Willoughby, 
“very good indeed.” 

“Oh yes, it was very good on the whole, but Miss Jones is a 
poor actress,” said Mrs. Charsley Gibbons. 

“But then Miss Green, did you see Miss Green ?” cried a young 
lady; ‘ what had she done to herself? she really looked pretty.” 

“T mean to tell her that I did not recognise her, she was so 
improved, and that she ought always to paint,” resumed Mrs. 
Charsley Gibbons. 

“ Who was the pretty girl who acted as the countess?” asked 
a man, evidently a stranger in our part of the world. 

“Girl?” echoed one or two of the ladies; “ girl? why, Miss 
Green is eight-and-thirty, if she is a day.” 

“She looked very dainty and very charming,’ put in Dr. 
Blamour kindly. 

“She looked about eighteen years old; it was quite absurd,” 
asserted Mrs Charsley Gibbons. 

“Any woman can look nice if she paints her face,” said Mrs, 
Willoughby, “and that curled wig made Miss Jones quite good- 
looking.” 

“Well,” cried Mrs, Charsley Gibbons, in ler didactic voice, 
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“Mrs. de Sachet was quite disfigured; I shall tell her never to 
wear powdered hair again; it was most unbecoming.” 

“But Miss Green,” complained Mrs. Newman, “I cannot get 
over her appearance; it is really very hard we may not all paint.’ 

“Hush! here is Mrs. Green,” said one, and then a chorus went up: 

“How charmingly it all went off.” 

“Your daughter acts beautifully, Mrs. Green.” 

“We all thought it so good, and your daughter was quite the 
star.” 

The old lady was exceedingly pleased, and thanked them for their 
kind way of speaking of her daughter. 

“There is one great charm about functions of this nature,” 
said Mr. Willoughby, placing the tips of the fingers of his right 
against those of his left hand, “one great charm, to my mind, and 
that is that, in enjoying a little harmless amusement, we are not 
encouraging the sad depravities of the real stage.” 

“J don’t know that it wasn’t a little broad in some parts, this 
play they acted,” said Mr. Charsley Gibbons. ‘One should be 
careful, you know, to avoid all vulgarities in private theatricals.” 

“Well, perhaps,” assented Mr. Willoughby, “perhaps there 
may have been rather too great a freedom in the scene where the 
young man declares his love to the countess.” 

“Oh! I thought it was so nice,” cried Mrs. Newman, with a 
giggle and wide-opened eyes; “and I do think women ought to 
paint, if it makes them look nicer.” 

“T wouldn’t mess my face up with all those sticky paints,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Charsley Gibbons, decisively ; “George would be 
horrified.” 

“Oh! but why ? and if you look nicer, that’s everything.” 

Here Laugula muttered, just loud enough for me to hear him, 
“That unanswerable argument suited her Eastern highness when 
she chose to bathe in the blood of newly slaughtered maidens.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Newman, really I shall have to talk to you 
seriously,” this from our cleric in a playful manner; “remember 
Jezebel and——” 

“Mr. Willoughby’s carriage,” cried a voice from the darkness 
of the street. 

“Oh, thank goodness!” said Laugula, “ now he can go home.” 

The groups began to disperse with much chatter and laughter, 
and arrangements for meeting next day. 

Laugula’s carriage was unaccountably delayed ; we waited still, 
and presently down the now almost empty hall came Mrs. 
Lattimer ; she was walking slowly with D’Artour. 


“You remember Maeterlinck,” we heard her say, “how he 
VOL. OXXV. H 
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complains that he could learn nothing from the tragic plays; 
that he came from seeing one with a still empty heart because 
the hero of such a play had no time to live ; there was always some 
enemy, and a false wife or lover, whom it was incumbent upon 
him to kill. I fancy that in our amusements we do not live; we 
are intent only upon killing time.” 

*‘T have till now believed that was the object of amusements. 
What would you have, Mrs. Lattimer ?”’ rejoined D’Artour. 

“T would like to fill the time, not empty it.” 

“But the mind must relax at some season or other,” replied 
D’Artour. 

“Change of thought and scene is sufficient relaxation, except 
for overtasked and therefore unhealthy brains; I wish we could 
grasp the true signification of relaxation ; absolute enjoyment, not 
merely amusement.” 

“Come, Mrs. Lattimer, leave us more mundane mortals a laugh 
now and then,” said D’Artour. 

“Laughter? Oh, laughter is as necessary as air,” she cried; 
“only let it be fhe laughter of the gods, not of clowns or satyrs.” 
She drew near while she spoke, and seemed quietly glad to see us. 

“Are you waiting tco? Miss Allthorpe is with me, but she 
wished to go into the‘ green room’ and see our friends the actors.” 

“ Well,” asked Laugula, “and has Mrs. Lattimer been hideously 
bored?” 

She considered for a moment; D’Artour and I exchanged nods. 

“No, I was not bored,” she replied ; “ mimic life always pleases 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Laugula, “if it only went far enough; but I am 
feeling sour; the result of the conversation of the ladies who 
were waiting near us..I think the croaking of frogs would 
convey more meaning and less venom.” 

“ Poor things! they did not know that you were near,” laughed 
D’Artour. 

But the colour rose in Mrs. Lattimer’s cheek, and her eyes had 
a wistful look when she replied : 

“You make one wish that Fate had not cast one’s lot among 
women, Mr. Laugula; will you not remember that for them it has 
long been a day of small things! Will you not ‘suffer fools gladly, 
seeing that ye yourselves are wise’? ” 

“You should be the last to blame me,” replied Laugula, while 
his keen gaze dwelt on her face. “For it is only when I recognise 
what women can be that I no longer suffer fools in any mood.” 

And Mrs. Lattimer laughed, but as when careless fingers touch 
the piano keys some deeper chord will vibrate, so now it seemed 
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that a lingering note, untouched before, quivered betwixt these 
t wo. 

They began to lower the lights, the men’s footsteps echoing 
across the empty hall, and Miss Allthorpe came hurrying down, a 
vivid patch of colour in her thin cheeks, her cloak all awry. She 
began to apologise before she reached us; she was evidently 
much excited. I did not hear what it was; probably only some 
triviality of the stage room, for Miss Allthorpe is of an easily 
excited nature. Mrs. Lattimer smiled and listened, and together 
they drove away, D’Artour accompanying them. 

Laugula’s carriage being now ready, we soon found ourselves 
at his house, and made our way to the smoking-room. I drew up 
for myself an ancient easy chair; the fire was comfortable after 
the chill hall. Laugula stood; I noticed that he showed signs of 
advancing years, his hair was grey above the ears, his jaw was 
very marked, and the lines about his mouth were growing deeper 
every day. 

Behind him, over the mantel-shelf, hung two portraits, one of 
which I knew to be of himself whilst a young man. A hand- 
some eager face, eminently youthful. The companion picture was 
one of a fair, round-faced girl, with smiling lips and eyes. 

“T have noticed that the fairly prosperous married state does 
not tend towards the development of the feminine nature,” said 
Laugula, in a musing tone, thrusting his hands into his pockets. 

I looked up. 

“Eh? Dear me, I never thought about it; but I suppose the 
women develop just as much as the men.” 

“No, I think not; given a fair prosperity and the husband of 
her youth, and a woman almost always ceases to grow mentally ; 
she remains stunted.” 

He filled his pipe and, turning towards the portraits, gazed long 
and fixedly at that of the girl; at last he seated himself. 

“Do you fancy, Ogden,” he inquired, “that men married many 
years ever regret that they married the girl when she was so 
young, before she had had time to come to her full mental and 
spiritual growth? Or do they become so accustomed to her 
nature that they notice nothing ? ” 

“Custom blinds us to a good deal, I should say,” I answered, 
“and then, having no standard of comparison, one remains gatis- 
fied. ButI trust you have not caught the craze of preferring a 
woman with a past?” 

“No; one might with equal common-sense crave for unwhole- 
some food. But, without what that implies, I should desire the 
complete, and not the incomplete, woman.” 
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“ Nevertheless, the generality of men take unto themselves 
youthfal wives. I am not married myself.” 

“TI was, very nearly,” replied Laugula, “but the dear little girl 
—died.” He rose from his chair and handed me the portrait. I 
looked at it with interest ; it was certainly very pretty, nothing 
more. I was at a loss to know what I ought to say. 

“She was very young, very innocent, very sweet; her death 
was a great shock to me; I was about five-and-twenty, and we 
were to have been married in a few weeks. It was, as I have said, 
a great shock; but it was always, if you can understand, a 
hallowed shock also; a grief that was opeu to all, all hearts 
sympathised with me; it was a sorrow, pitiful and tender, but it 
was not one that gripped the whole heart, brain, and memory 
in the dark torture that none can so much as venture to 
approach,” 

I did not reply; the poor little face laughed at me from the 
canvas. I understood. ‘The shell had been so sweet, but, that 
destroyed, the inward essence had not been potent enough to keep 
captive this grey-haired man beside me. 

“T wonder whether you follow my meaning, Ogden,” he went 
on wistfully. “I loved her with all my heart; don’t think any- 
thing else ; I loved her devotedly; but that was fifteen years ago, 
or more, and the lad of that time was not, and is not me. If I 
met another Nina—the counterpart of my Nina of those days, I 
should not fall at her feet; I have grown away from my dear little 
girl, and she could not now be the crown of my life.” 

“TI suppose that is inevitable,” said 1; “the years in passing 
haye altered you.” 

“But it makes me shudder to think it,” he cried vehemently ; 
“how would it have been if I had married her? Should I equally 
have grown away from her, or she from me? The other day I 
met her sister, Laura; she was married young, and is now the 
‘joyful mother of children.’ She is still handsome in a large, 
stout way, and she is supremely satisfied with herself. She is, I 
know, a good housekeeper ; she reads the last new novel always, 
education is a strong point with her, as a step to prosperity and 
city dinners; she attends lectures on Shakespeare and on church 
history (with a sidé air, mind you, implying that the shade of 
Shakespeare is flattered, and that the church is advanced by her 
so doing). She is charitable in almsgiving, visits in her parish, 
and is cheerfully narrow and rigid in all dealings with the flotsam 
and jetsam of life. For change she is content with Scarborough 
or Brighton, and Brussels she has an encomium for, ‘the shops 
are so good.’ But as for tropical lands, and mountains and valleys 
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where restaurants and milliners are not, she would sooner dream 
of visiting the moon.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, “ you are pleased to be sarcastic concerning 
certain points in this good lady’s character, but probably she is a 
good mother.” 

“Oh, excellent! so far as attention to straight limbs, clear 
skins, and what she calls a sound education, go; my nieces are 
most upright and proper girls, I assure you.” 

“So much the better,” I replied. “In these days of sentiment 
torn to ribbons, when a woman considers herself unfinished if she 
is not soulfully yearning after some man not her husband, [ am 
relieved to find there yet remain some cheerful virtuous women. ’ 

Laugula laughed. 

“ Pshaw! my dear Ogden, you run no risk of a precipice if you 
travel on a level plain; so there can be no virtue in not breaking 
your neck, Laura, Nina’s excellent sister, never attained to any 
altitude of either love or hate; no man could now idealise her or 
seek her society for anything but a good dinner or a comfortable 
seat by the fire. Think of that, Ogden-—when there exist women 
whose personality can transform a garret into a paradise.” He 
began pacing up and down the room, and ended by seating him- 
self on a corner of the table, and helping us both to some whiskey 
and water. 

“Good women, good, I mean, in the negation of being bad, have 
so often asked the old question,” he resumed. ‘“ What do men find 
to worship, to adore, in such women as Cleopatra, Ninon de 
YEnclos, all or any of the world’s bewitchers, down to Lady 
Hamilton, I suppose they cannot comprehend the intoxication of 
a vivid personality.” 

“That is all very fine,” said I, irritably; “ but you only come 
back to what I said; you admire the ‘ woman with a past.’” 

“Not a bit of it,” he protested. 

“ What else are your Cleopatras, and Ninons, and all the rest of 
them but women with hateful, sordid, unclean pasts ? ” 

“They are certainly not shining examples of virtue; but the 
pity of it is that the middle course should be impossible to so 
many women. I have little regard for the typical ‘ woman with 
a past,’ but I have even less for the self-satisiied, conventional, 
heavy, unfinished matron, whose mind is dwarfed by the accept- 
ance of petty responsibilities, whose immaturity was ossified by 
marriage out of all possibility of growth, and who, to make her 
more distasteful, is armed with a boastful virtue of negation.” 

“Pooh,” I declared, rudely ; “ you don’t want a wife, you want a 
vision.” 
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Laugula laughed, and thoughtfully examined the bowl of his 
pipe. 

“T think I know what I want,” he said at last; “the woman 
who has experience, without frailty ; who possesses wit, without 
a French uncleanness of mind; whose soul is complete, inde- 
pendent, finished and rounded in itself; but not that of an actress 
or an adventuress.” 

I replied that I was relieved to hear him say so. “I began to 
fear that you had in your mind’s eye some insinuating snakelike 
creature, with bronze-coloured hair and deep unfathomable eyes, 
and never a rag of respectability about her; and that you designed 
to bring her down suddenly upon us.” 

“No, no, Ogden,” he rejoined scornfully, “ your very suggestion 
is profanation.” 

“Then your vision is clothed in flesh?” I cried; “the reality 
is somewhere close at hand?” I glanced involuntarily at the 
smiling pictured face of the girl—poor sweet immaturity ! 

“Tf fate be kind to me,” said Laugula, in deep tones, “ Mrs, 
Lattimer’s hands will place the crown upon my life.” 

I was too surprised to reply. I had looked upon him as a con- 
firmed brother bachelor. I stood up and gave myself a little 
shake; all at once the world seemed a bitter, lonely place to a 
sober middle-aged man sinking into a preference for after-dinner 
dozes and a disinclination for cold baths. 

“IT am glad,” I said, “for you, that is, for myself; no, no— 
imagine all the correct things said; or perhaps that is a trifle 
premature.” 

“A trifle,” he admitted drily. 

I drank my whiskey and water; the evening struck me as 
chilly. 

“Tam thankful you have not chosen a ‘ professional beauty,’ ” 
Isaid. ‘To my mind, with such a one, in spite of ‘ the intoxica- 
tion of her vivid personality,’ there would always remain a 
suspicion that every former acquaintance had been a lover, and a 
certainty that each future one would become so; and this would 
be distasteful to my prosaic mind.” 

Laugula regarded me with a kindly look. 

“Nevertheless, Ogden, if a modern Cleopatra were to appear 
and devote herself to the ensnaring of your sober and serene self, 
you would fall a victim to her at once.” 

The picture was grotesque; I could not imagine myself re- 
turning to my small house and discovering a voluptuous, almond- 
eyed beauty scandalising my venerable housekeeper, and grace- 
fully reclining on my small and uncomfortable sofa. No, I was 
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only a confirmed bachelor, for whom life slips by unfluttered by 
impassioned heart-beats, and without any of the sparkle of life’s 
wine. 

It was cold, I was sure it was cold; I even shuddered. 

“The fog and damp of this accursed climate eats into one’s very 
marrow,” I broke out; “I think I shall go abroad.” 

Laugula came and stood beside me; we had been friends for 
many years; he put his hand upon my shoulder. Oh! the old, 
old friendship! Love, in its everlasting egoism, would breathe 
on that and wither it! ‘ Passing the love of women,” aye—but 
weighing as dust in comparison with it, 

* * * * * 

“One shall be taken and the other left,’ I muttered. He 
understood me, and his hand-clasp tightened. 

“T will go abroad,” I repeated. 

“For a time only,” he replied. 

“ Surely I will return and see whether it be well with thee,” I 
replied; but, in my egoism, I meant if it be well with me, with 
this self of mine lopped of its friend. I am too old to make fresh 
friends, 

So we stretched out our hands, and said— 

“ Good-bye.” 

Artuur Hoop. 
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On Green Things. 


Waar is the colour of rest? Without doubt it is green. 

If anyone would dispute the thesis that colours represent, and 
are identical with, certain states of feeling, let him in imagination 
eliminate them one by one from the earth, and judge what would 
become of the images of Joy, Glory, Holiness, and Rest. 

In the rainbow are found together three beautiful colours, 
like so many promises bound into one great benefaction. Each 
has its own meaning, yet grows into a fresh significance by 
blending with the others, even as is seen in the prism. Actually, 
yellow drowned in blue shows green in the midst; and symboli- 
cally, we find that glory merged in holiness must result in rest. 

The contemplation of its complement of colour stamps sharply 
upon the senses the idea of the restfulness of green. Consider 
red. Red is the emblem of unrest, of unsatisfied desires, of havoc 
by fire and sword, and of broken hearts. It is also the popular 
colour of Satan’s robe, in contrast with the green’ garment of our 
Mother Earth. So antagonistic is red to green that vividly red 
flowers have the appearance of starting apart from green foliage, 
instead of nestling against it, and many people are wrought upon 
by this effect to mix yellowing grasses, or variegated leaves, with 
the cruel colour that mates with glory but never with rest. 

A like sentiment persuades us that the only way to enjoy 
poppies is to see them ina field cf ripening corn. There their 
glowing joie-de-vivre finds full expression in an appropriate 
setting, but in the grass by the green roadside they stare forth 
defiant—almost threatening—in their aching scarlet, like hints of 
the oppositions that fret end jar us during the brief season 
in which we possegs the earth. 

But why is of repulsive against the green robe that lends 
greater value and beauty to all other colours? Is it because it 
has the tint of blood? Blood is life, and when it shows upon the 
green lap of the nurse and sustainer of life, Nature is outraged 
and shrinks fiom the unnatural contact. We recall that the first 
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murder the world knew was in a field, and the Judge said then 
to the shedder of blood, “ Cursed art thou from the ground which 
hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand ; when thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her strength.” For his sin’s sake the face of the earth 
was to be turned from Cain for ever, and he was to live on, 
an outcast and an alien, disinherited from all her kindly offices. 

Green is always soothing. It can satisfy the eye without the 
aid of any other colour. We may derive rest and refreshment from 
a room entirely green, when it would be impossible to do so from 
one of unmitigated rose, blue, or yellow, by reason of the demands 
which these make upon the temperament. Green makes no 
demand; it alone of all the colours is servant, minister, often 
sick-nurse, to man. 

The poets sing of green with understanding, as it is their 
métier to put into words all the needs of human hearts; and it is 
noticeable that they find nothing prettier to say of green things 
than that they are green; not verdant, or emerald, but just green. 
They have made for us gates into a Paradise of Rest, and the keys 
are not to seek, Such words as green pastures, green lawns, 
green glades, greenwood, green mead, green lanes and green 
shadex, admit us at once into the realms of their fancy and 
of our own, stirring imagination until, amid restful images, 
trouble is lulled to sleep. And it is easy to cultivate this happi- 
ness of the mind by exercising our perceptions of all lovely 
things, till we learn to reap from each experience a life-long 
pleasure. Who would not “ cast the body’s vest aside ” and leave 
his present surroundings of bricks and mortar, hot pavements, 
and dusty roads to lie for a few moments in the delicious solitude 
of a pine forest, where sounds and perfumes alike tend to repose, 
and the very sunlight grows subdued as it pierces the trees in 
a thousand tiny shafts to twinkle, cool as water, on the bracken- 
covered ground. 

Among the poets Andrew Marvell discourses sweetly on this 
faculty of the mind. He shows how the spell may be woven 
until the dreamer lies wrapped in a green environment of leafy 
ease, through which no thought of care can penetrate :— 

“ Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas; 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 
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It seems strange, at first, that Nature should put on her greenest 
in the ardent months, when joy and pleasure are most riotous in 
sight and sound; when colour is most gorgeous, and laughter and 
song break unrestrainedly forth. But she knows her business, 
the old mother and the careful nurse. As the summer of our age 
passes, we realise that rest was never more necessary than when 
the nerves were strung to the highest pitch of pleasure. In the 
whirl of aspirations and longings and fulness of life which spring 
and summer put into the blood, we receive (aware or unaware) 
the blessing of the still, predominate, yet unobtrusive, note of 
green. 

It is a note that we would fain take with us when we exchange 
worlds. We go to sleep under the grass in the hope of awakening 


to walk upon it once more. Says Spencer’s Colin, in his vision of 
Dido in Elysium :— 


“Fayre fieldes and pleasaunt layes there bene 
The fieldes aye fresh, the grasse aye greene.” 


So we get the Elysian Fields; so paradise, a park; for these 
conceptions do but express the desire of the race for rest and 
refreshment in green pastures after life’s day of toil. 

Oh, the poor shades that Dante saw walking upon “ enamel” 
grass, with all their retained love for the wet, fresh blades their 
poet-hearts had promised them, and earth had actually given 
them! How worse than Tantalus a punishment, how immeasur- 
able a weariness, to be mocked by the semblance only of their 
happy green fields. We ask, did the poet whose imagination 
invented this grief himself yield to the gracious influence of grass 
and green things; and the answer is found in a love idyll (trans- 
lated by D. G. Rossetti), the very weft and warp of which is 
grass; the intention the glorification of green. If Ruskin’s 
unwelcome reading of ‘‘hard enamel” is to be accepted, may it 
not be conjectured that Dante found himself torn between his 
Catholic convictions and his poetic predilections, so that to satisfy 
the former he placed the noble heathen in limbo; to content the 
latter he created for them a bit of paradise—and to qualify this 
inconsistency he took away their living grass ? 

But a truce to all disturbing associations with our peace- 
bestowing green, and let us close our ears to those who would 
descant on the utilitarian properties of grass; food, fuel, and 
medicine mean toil and tortured blades, and in these considera- 
tions our happy images dissolve away. 

Green pictures. Green memories. Are they ever so deeply 
buried in the mind that a chance word will not bring them to 


~~ 
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vivid life again? Quick in my mind starts the thought of a 
green harvest, the most beautiful of all that crown the summer, 
when bowers and arbours present a Feast of Tabernacles, broad 
leaves overshadowing the pickers, as they slip the scented hops 
through their practised fingers, and gossip with each other, and 
sing, and croon their babies to sleep in the charm-laden air. 

Or I am in a village church on a June morning, watching for 
the hundredth time the movement of trees through the unstained 
windows, while the sermon runs its appointed course. I see the 
poplars bending gracefully forward and drawing their foliage 
with them like a wind-blown dress. Other trees moving down- 
wards with fan-like sweep, and others, again, of strong un- 
yielding limb, rocking slightly, like a nurse that soothes a child, 
or as they might do who guard the sleepers within that quiet 
place. 

Wherever we turn we behold green life, unless we ourselves 
have destroyed it; and even then it hastens to obey a law as 
strong as itself, and in cropping up again by favour of birds and 
breezes, it shows itself as indestructible a minister to man as the 
emblem of rest should be. Therefore, from childhood to death— 
and beyond—we cling lovingly to the green gown of our mother, 
nor ever consciously let it go. Remember Shakespeare’s old 
knight, frequenter of taverns, gross of tastes, loose of life. On 
his death-bed he went back through the evil years till his hand 
tightened once more like a little child’s on his mother’s gown, 
and ‘‘he babbled o’ green fields.” * 

There is a promise that to the last earth shall retain the 
garment that expresses her mother-love, and points to so much 
for which we hope, and of which we have need. Until the elect 
are harvested, “ Hurt not the grass, nor any green thing,” is the 
charge given to the destroying angel of the Revelation. 

It must surely be that the last remembrance carried into the 
eternal city will be of the green blades and leaves which gaye us 
rest and refreshment in the troubled moments of Time. 


* We reject the realistic emendation which would have us read: “ His 
nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green frieze.” 
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The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
By Y. A. Simpson. 


Cuapter I. 


“ Tue question is,” said Lady Hepzibah, revolving with absorbed 
deliberation before the long oval-framed mirror which hung so 
conveniently between the two French windows, “ the question is 
—I have my doubts, my dear niece—does the colour become, 
really become me?” 

“Tt matches your hair beautifully,” said Marie, speaking with 
all the honesty of undivided attention. And then she blushed 
crimson at her own thoughtlessness, for whatever it was now, 
even she could remember the time when her aunt’s hair had been 
bright as molten gold in sunshine, and the bonnet, arrested for 
a moment in mid-air above its natural resting-place as Lady 
Hepzibah looked round in mild surprise, was lined all through 
the expanding fan-shaped brim with a satin hovering in hue 
between dingy drab and a dull fawn. 

“T—I mean your complexion,” added Marie, and then glancing 
desperately to where above the bonnet-brim, large pink gauze 
rosettes held in place the six nodding natural-coloured ostrich 
tips—“ the—the pink, of course, that is.” 

“TJ was referring to the quilting, my love,” rejoined Lady 
Hepzibah, dropping the tonnet into position with a merely 
deprecating gesture of slight reproof for inattention, and she 
turned with renewed interest to revolve before the big glass. 

It gave back a pleasing reflection of a middle-aged lady who 
had once been numbered amongst the beauties, although, in the 
sincere conviction that a “has-been” is for ever and aye in a 


* From July 3rd to July 10th, 1815, Napoleon was hiding at Rochefort, 
after his flight from Waterloo, and all sorts of schemes were on foot to 
facilitate his escape. America was the asylum proposed. It was only 
when it was found that the coast was blockaded that he abandoned hope 
and surrendered. July 2nd fell on a Sunday that year. 
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different position from a “never-was,” Lady Hepzibah was 
perhaps never quite able so to free herself from the past as to 
accept exactly what her mirror told her. It was the one 
weakness in an otherwise puritanically sincere nature—less an 
insincerity, indeed, than an illusion. Had she retained fewer 
illusions on the subject herself, she might have induced more on 
the part of others by recourse to the pigments everybody had 
used in her girlhood, and which most women even in 1815 
thought quite legitimate. But in the flush of triumphant youth 
Lady Hepzibah Deane had thought scorn of such a fashion, and 
matured character prevented her from adopting it in later life. 

She quoted instead the proverb of beauty unadorned with the 
most naive unconsciousness at all the tea-parties in the neighbour- 
hood, considering herself bound—in effect no doubt it really meant 
privileged—as Lady of the Manor to inculcate right principles with 
out-spoken consistency. No offence was ever taken. Everybody 
was on the best of terms in Lodeswell society, and it acknowledged 
but one leader. 

“Ts it at all like Miss Bullecroft’s of last year?” 

“That it is not!” said Marie decisively. The bonnet was her 
handiwork, and she did not admire the confections of the Com- 
mandant’s elderly sister. Few of the ladies in that little seaside 
village thought scorn to readjust their headgear for themselves ; 
in those early days of the century (midway through 1815) life 
was more simple, and bonnets afforded more engrossing scope. 
No scanty wisps of lace, no meagre brims, no scanty plumes. A 
large and ample canvas for any mixtures the artiste might choose 
did bonnets of that period proffer ; a wheelbarrow-load of artificial 
flowers, a baker’s dozen of nodding plumes, yards upon yards of 
quilted lace, gauze, ribbon or silk, nothing came as a burden to 
crowns like chimney-pots, brims outstanding like eaves of a cottage 
newly thatched. And Lady Hepzibah’s bonnets, for size, amplitude, 
and luxuriant profusion of trimming, led the van in the fashion of 
those parts. She was never above mentioning these little 
economies in the making either, perhaps because so certain of 
everyone's knowing how unnecessary they were. 

“The blue made me a trifle sallow.” 

‘‘ Yes—I mean oh no, aunt.” 

“And that green was too, too seasonal. One might have been 
asking the trees to drop leaves on one’s head and gummed them 
there—though you meant well, I know, my love.” 

Marie nodded. 

‘And the red—there was something odd about those bows.” 

“There was, aunt,” said Marie, briskly enough this time. She 
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was grateful when criticisms turned only upon her part of the 
play ; these at least could be understood and obeyed. 

It was the fifth re-trimming of that bonnet, and the trial trips 
already made had been with every known shade, combination, and 
species of material. Marie had begun at eight that morning, and 
it was now past two. Lady Hepzibah might not know her mind 
in the question of preliminary detail, but she had no hesitation in 
forming an opinion upon the completed composition. 

However, Marie stood now surveying her aunt with nothing but 
interested equanimity. She only scraped one little sandalled foot 
upon the other because a bee had stung it that morning, and the 
bandage was rather tight, and rubbed her round cheek against 
her round shoulder, because a stray curl was tickling her, and 
sucked her needle-pierced left fore-finger because it was rather 
sore. These were no signs of impatience; she was only nine- 
teen, and you might see by her face sweet tempered. Nineteen 
and a philosophic temperament can afford to unpick and retrim 
for hours at a stretch with no misgivings as to waste of time. 

“ Now what can you suggest?” resumed Lady Hepzibah, nodding 
at her bedizened image. Molly gave one little sigh, less for the 
delicately conveyed prospect of a sixth attempt than for the 
furtive love she always bore to her own creations. 

“We've tried the puce sarsenet—that was the first. You 
thought it too elderly. And the blue silk; and the green gauze, 
and the bit of mauve lutestring—you were afraid Miss Binns would 
remember it from my frock two years ago, because it was she who 
spilt the coffee down it. And this bit of maize—I really don’t 
know, aunt.” 

“We have not yet tried lace. And now I recollect—there’s 
my piece of convent-lace—the lace I made myself as a girl at 
Malines! You have it, Marie; it would be just the thing!” 

Marie’s finger and foot ceased to require attention; she stood 
bolt upright in an instant; her hands dropped to her sides, her 
eyes, big and grey, became bigger and darker with a look of down- 
right terror. Lady Hepzibah was near-sighted. With her pale 
protruding light eyes glued to her own reflection she noticed 
nothing. 

“ Oh—you gave it to me, aunt!” 

“Yes, child, yes, and you shall have it back.” 

“Oh, but——” 

“Niece, do you hesitate to lend it? My own handiwork, the 
price paid for my present imperfect vision! Niece, I must blush 
for you!” 

“Oh, don’t!” 
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“Tt is lost?” There was in Lady Hepzibah’s tones almost the 
ring of trag*dy. 

“Oh, no, aunt. I—I—it’s only that I’m not quite sure where 
it is.” Marie shivered at the near approach of a lie. Oh, Jacques! 
Oh, that voll of convent lace! Where was it but in Mr. Dangars’ 
Loan-Repository, left as pledge for no less than £50; marked 
now—“This Lot No. 1060.” Lady Hepzibah might have been 
gratified at her handiwork having been so highly appraised, but 
had she known by whom! Mr. Dangars was the general 
“receiver” down Hastings way; Jacques Maclean, and a good 
many others not above sharing in a “ran” with intent to evade 
Government duties, knew him on very familiar terms. Ho had 
gloated over the beautiful piece of work ; so had Jacques over his 
£50. Marie was the only one who had nothing to show for it, 
except a twin brother’s absolute and entire confidence. 

“You shall use that then, dear. It’s a lovely pattern, and 
quite unique. Your taste is always charming too, I like no 
one’s so well, but you don’t mind my just remarking that I think 
this maize——” 

“Oh, no, aunt!” interrupted Marie gratefully. Any diversion 
was welcome. 

“ And so now that’s settled I think I may safely take this off, 
and get ready to drink tea with Miss Bullecroft,” continued Lady 
Tlepzibah. 

She gave a few farewell pats to her coils and ringlets, shook 
out her lilac silk skirts, adjusted her black gauze tippet, and then 
fixing at its right angle on her head a bonnet of cerise and grey, 
equally large but less gaudy, which lay on the chair beside her, 
gave the discarded one to her niece with the air of a Sultana. 

“You may perhaps have it ready to try on by the time I 
return, with your nimble little fingers,” she added, disappearing 
into the garden through the open French window. 

A turfed walk running all along that sile of the Manor house 
—it was not tho front; that looked to the west, and owned a 
portico, a gravelled sweep, and double oak gates crowned with 
griffins—led to the door in the high brick wall separating the garden 
from the village street. The family seldom used any other mode 
of egress, especially when in summer the windows of the peacock 
parlour stood always open. Marie watched her aunt trailing 
down the path, and then turned her perplexed face to the sunny 
south, and soft south-west wind blowing gently up from the 
Channel. Her eyes roamed over the broad waste of blue with its 
dancing white horses crowning each fresh wave. The tide was 
flowing. It was a glorious day, and the June sunshine leapt 
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from crest to crest, marking a glittering pathway that rose to 
meet the line of sky. The gardens sloped downwards, low wide 
hedges dividing them from the steep hill of nearly half-a-mile of 
gorse-common that succeeded; then came the cliffs with their 
short thick turf, and then the beach. 

On a clear day it was said you might see the white line of the 
French coast. There were plenty of anxious searchers, too, in 
those days; the Martello Towers dotted along the incurving 
sweep of the coastline to Beachy Head told their own tale, with 
the coastguard stations at regular intervals as beacons of safety. 

Marie was not troubling her curly head as to any likelihood 
of a French landing. What troubled her was that lace! How 
to account for it! how make up for it—alas! how to make up 
that bonnet without it? She looked at the sea, at the sky, at 
the grass, at the roses. The air smelt sweet, even though damp 
with salt. She sniffed it, and began to hum, picked one of the 
roses and stuck it in her hair. 

“Well, till Jacques comes home, I can’t do anything. So I 
suppose I may as well unpick this,” 

Round and round by its strings she gaily swung the rejected 
bonnet, trailing plumes and pink gauze recklessly, then went 
indoors, carried work-table and stool close to the window whence 
she could command a view of the world outside, and set to work. 
The wind stirred her fair hair as she bent over, snipping with the 
sharp decision of the creator not afraid to destroy because able 
to restore. It stirred presently with a stronger and more vivid 
rustling in the trees outside; then, with a curious little sudden 
rush like a breath quickly indrawn, it stopped, and Marie, 
knowing well what that momentary lull meant, leant forward tho 
better to listen, letting bonnet and scissors fall. A lull, a little 
hush as it were of expectancy, a thrill, and then the delicate 
shiver of a plash, as the first wave of the flowing tide breaks on 
the shore. How Marie loved it! And as she strained to hear, 
all at once upon that sound there rose another—a long, low, soft 
whistle, Marie sprang to her feet and went out. To left, to 
right, up and down and round she scanned the garden, cliff, hill, 
horizon—then curving her hands round her mouth she repeated 
the notes herself. A few seconds later the bushes at the far 
south-west corner of the garden parted, and a boyish, curly, red 
head came cautiously through. 

« All’s well!” said Marie. 

“So!” said he, and bounded forward like a rabbit. “Go in! 
Quick! Hurry!” 

Any one might have known them for brother and sister. There 
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were the same clearly-cut features, the same grey eyes set far 
apart in a way that lent an extraordinary air of innocent candour 
to their faces, the same upward curl of the mouth at the corners. 
Only Marie’s hair was curly and fair, Jacques’ curly and red, and 
where the sister’s face was rounded, soft and childish still, the 
boy’s was thin, lined, and stamped with knowledge of life at first 
hand. Marie had never tried to see it except through his eyes. 

Jacques took in the room with one sweeping glance, and 
dropped into the nearest chair with a sigh of relief. Marie stood 
by and looked him over in silence. 

He was covered from head to foot with half-dried blobs of 
yellow clay and smears of white chalk. His hands were grimed 
with gunpowder, and the smell hanging about his clothes 
accentuated and explained certain unmistakable stains of red 
and brown. One sleeve of his tightly-buttoned overcoat was 
half torn out; he had no hat, and his hair hung in plastered 
rat-tails down his forehead—men wore their hair longer in those 
days. As to his face, where you could see it for dirt, it was of 
a ghastly pallor, with the eyes sunk in the head. The way in 
which he let his body relax at full length in the low chair, his 
hands falling limp and open, palms uppermost, on the floor on 
either side of him, spoke of exhaustion and fatigue so great as to 
defy reserve. 

“ Aunt Hep?” 

“She’s drinking tea at Miss Bullecroft’s.” 

“ Something for me to drink, my dear.” 

Marie brought him a tankard of ale—it was not from very far 
off. It was a preconcerted arrangement, involving only fore- 
thought, an unsuspected cupboard, and no servant's knowledge. 
He emptied the tankard at one draught, and held it out silently 
to be replenished. Marie filled it from the great pewter pot she 
carried without a word. In silence, too, she set down beside him 
a plate of sandwiches, thick and solid, on which he fell like a 
wolf. Silently she put a cushion behind his head, and with her 
silk handkerchief dipped in the crystal bowl of rosewater which 
always stood on the little Chippendale cabinet just below the big 
mirror, wiped the dirt and perspiration from his forehead. The 
brother accepted in the same spirit that the sister gave; they 
understood each other very well. 

Jacques ewptied his third tankard, rolled the pot amiably along 
the floor to her feet, and said “ Good!” 

Maric picked up the pot, went back to her scat, and waited. 
She asked nothing in words, but Jacques’ eyes met hers. 

“My dear girl,” he said, and pulled himself round in the 
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cushioned chair as if he suddenly felt a draught. “ Marie, it’s a 
hanging business this time! ” 

“ Jacques!” 

“We'd a regular scrimmage. Well, I can’t help it: why did 
the fools refuse me my commission? Catholic, forsooth? Fudge! 
It’s so dull, a man must do something!” 

“Was it last night? All night? Were you out all night?” 

Jacques glanced down at himself. 

“Rather! Cliff, sand—I’ve been hiding in the gorse these six 
hours past, watching the windows and for Aunt Hep to go! 
Bless my Lord Bullecroft and his sister for once! This is the 
first thing I’ve tasted since yesterday evening.” 

He crammed another sandwich into his mouth. 

“The tide served us well, and the moon. A grand haul, 
Capital run!” 

“Oh, Jacques! but if——” 

Marie’s chin sank into the upturned hollow of her hands, as 
she sat propping her elbows on her knees. 

Jacques dragged himself up, and peered round the window 
next to him, looked sharply all about, returned, opened the door 
into the house-passage, sniffed suspiciously down it, then strolled 
back. 

‘« Must ’ware rats! I don’t mind telling you, Marie, of course,” 
he added simply. ‘ Well, it’s been an awful night’s work! 
Generally, you know, it’s just the fun, and soon. Last night the 
revenue cutter was out; we were just coming ashore in at the 
Gap, and they tried to run us down. We couldn’t have got away, 
but Drusy suddenly rammed the helm down hard, and made 
straight into them instead. She heeled right over, and went 
aground. We righted, a miracle it was, the tide was running 
strong with that gale, but Drusy had reckoned on that, and so 
we got ashore. However, they’d a party of men waiting for us 
there under the lee of the cliff, and everything got mixed upa 
bit then. Four of our men were shot, and half-a-dozen of them. 
I can’t give you details, you’re a girl,” he added. “Twas 
sickening though. These men are ruffians when they get their 
blood up. It’s wanton brutality!” 

“But you? Did any one recognise you ?” 

“ No—I think not. We all got off, though they nearly had us 
up Venus’ Gap, with those wounded fellows to carry. They’re 
getting cunning, these Excise devils. Someone’s turned King’s 
evidence, we think; however, we'll soon make an example of 
whoever ’tis when we catch him—and catch him we will.” 

“Oh, Jacques!” 





— 
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“You don’t understand—however, I wish I’d been out of it. 
They’re honest men, those revenues, even so. I’ve never been in 
a downright fight over it before, it’s unpleasant—why can’t they 
let me go and fight the French, there’d be use in that!” 
Jacques thrust his hands savagely into his breeches’ pockets, and 
strode up and down the room. 

Marie followed his movements with helpless anxious eyes. 

“The Commandant fights well,” he went on. 

“Oh, Jacques, was he there? I hope he didn’t see you!” 

*So do I. Spoil my last hope of a commission if he did. 
Vory nearly trussed ‘the old gentleman, too,” went on Jacques 
with a grin. “Should have stopped at home and in bed at his 
age—but he’s no shirk anyway. What I’ve saved Aunt Hep! 
I knocked the man’s cutlass up only just in time, or he’d have 
been in kingdom come by now, instead of arming her into Miss 
B.’s tea!” 

He burst out laughing, with the easy versatility of Celtic 
youth. The fires of excitement leapt to cheek and eye as the 
recollection of the night’s events came crowding back. Jt was 
good to be a man, with a sword in one’s hand. 

«Twas exciting, Moll!” He paused in his abrupt walk by 
her chair. “ You can’t understand. It’s brutal, I hate it after- 
wards, but at the time one forgets it all but just the chasing, and 
then the getting away, and one’s blood gets up, and then one 
likes the fighting!” he added with a half-shamed look of apology. 
“ But I'd give a good deal those poor wretches had got off.” 

He again dropped heavily into his chair; the light faded, he 
swept his hand across his forehead and was silent. 

“What became of your wounded?” said Marie presently, in a 
hushed voice. 

“Freeman and Wicks were dead; we left them. Two of them 
we took off to Brigden’s Farm. The other was a Frenchy, who 
boarded us out in mid-channel, with the cargo. I talked to him 
some time coming over; he knew all the ins and outs of the war, 
from their side, you know—oh, Moll, how I wish I was there! 
We got him up to Grimsey’s, and there Dr. Snape met us, and 
he’s got him now. In hiding, of course. The whole village will 
be in it once they begin finding out. By the way ? 

Jacques jerked himself to his feet and began unbuttoning his 
coat, 

“The poor fellow was delirious, and had got some peculiar 
fancy about this bale; he had got it tucked away under his coat, 
and when we were dressing his wound—’twas through the lungs, 
he won’t last out the month—we came upon it. It might have 
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been a king’s ransom by the fuss he made, instead of a beggarly 
bit of lace. He wouldn’t let us take it away till we had promised 
all sorts of things as to secrecy and confidence, and so on. At 
last I promised to take it and keep it safely till he could have it 
again, and that seemed to pacify him. So here ’tis.” 

“Why, it’s lace just like——” 

“Tace! I should think so! Yards of it! I had to undo it, 
and wind half of it round and round myself under my coat before 
I could get the bundle into any pocket! I couldn’t have carried 
it by hand, of course. Good idea, wasn’t it?” said Jacques, 
tugging off his coat. 

The lace was swathed round and round his body, the end 
dipping into the tail pocket of the discarded coat, into which 
Jacques dived to bring up a hard closely wound bundle, even 
then as big as a fair-sized melon. 

“T got into it tee-to-tum fashion, so I'll get out the same way, 
I rackon, as these Sussex men say. Hold, my dear, while I turn! 
There must be miles of it!”’ 

Jacques spun round and round, Marie winding up the lace as 
fast as he undid it. It was ludicrous, and presently both burst 
out laughing. 

“T can’t wind so fast,” cried Marie. ‘Oh, Jacques, dear boy! 
How funny you look!” 

“My dear girl, I must be rid of it before I can do anything, and 
I want to go and change. Ha, hullo! Who's that? God, Moll, 
they’re coming in by the garden door! Wretches, fiends, 
impudent dogs!” 

“Oh, it’s the Commandant! Ch, Jacques, quick! Step out of 
it—unwind faster.” 

“Tf he sees this I’m lost!” exclaimed Jacques, muttering all 
sorts of things not meant for Marie’s ears under his breath, while 
he gyrated like a humming-top, and both girl and boy tore wildly 
at the lace dropping about him in filmy rings. 

The Commandant bowed himself in with profuse apologies, 
As an old friend he had ventured to come round that way sans 
cérémonie, and without waiting for permission to bring with him 
a young friend—Mr. Devignes,” he wound up, with a wave of his 
disengaged left hand towards the man waiting passively just 
behind him, towering indeed over his portly little frame, as he 
stood blocking up the window. His right hand still paternally 
held Marie’s; the confusion with which she received apologies, 
explanations and introductions, and which sat very prettily upon 
her, might have been due to this, for it was an open secret in the 
community that the Commandant only needed a word from Lady 
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Hepzibah to stand as she did in loco parentis to her young nephew 
and niece, 

Mr. Devignes raised heavy-lidded eyes to look into Marie’s for 
one brief half-second, as he straightened himself after a sweeping 
bow, whose grace she intuitively recognised as belonging to 
another school of manners than that of his fussy little sponsor. 

His clothes were of the plainest cut and most sober hue of dark 
brown ; he seemed about thirty years old, and staid at that. The 
very absence of manner with which he stepped from behind the 
Commandant and followed him across the sill into the little room, 
instead of lessening somehow added to the impression both Marie 
and Jacques instantly received that his ordinary path in life lay 
in a sphere as far removed from the provincial society to which 
they were restricted, as in birth and upbringing they themselves 
—alas for an adverse fate and circumstances !—were above it. 

“You won’t have met Mr. Devignes, either, Jacques, my boy,” 
said the Commandant. 

Jacques, standing with tightly buttoned coat, idly snipping at 
nothing with Marie’s scissors, while in an absent-minded manner 
he stirred with one foot a heap of frippery on the floor—a bonnet 
half unpicked, bits of satin, Marie’s workbag, and a tangled mass 
of lace—raised great innocent eyes. 

“No?” said he mildly, the demon of mischief entering in. 
Not twenty-four hours before this man and he had been crossing 
swords in a deadly duel. “ Yet I fancy somehow your face seems 
strangely familiar.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Devignes, “I too might fancy perhaps— 
your eyes——” 

Jacques smiled in airiest fashion. He had worn a velvet mask 
the night before, but eye to eye they had fought! Now he knew 
his man, and just how far this visit was unpremeditated. 

As Mr. Devignes spoke, seating himself in obedience to Marie’s 
gesture as he did so, his sleepy lids lifted once more to let the 
eyes beneath look straight and full into those of Jacques. The 
glance that passed between the two men lasted but a moment; it 
meant perfect mutual recognition. But in proportion as Jacques’ 
heart sank, his sporting instinct rose. He was a Celt to the 
backbone. 

The Commandant—murmuring gentle regrets at Lady Hep- 
zibah’s absence, seemingly surprised to learn that she was at that 
very moment supposed to be under his own roof, while his little 
brown eyes, pale and bright as polished bamboo, roved restlessly 
round—was all at once relegated in the lad’s mind to the position 
of spectator only. He might scrutinise as he pleased, he was a 
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non-combatant ; to be reckoned with, but not with a two-edged 
sword. A blunt rapier and an open guard good enough for him — 
Jacques knew which man was the one to be feared! 

“You are thinking I treat my sister’s work and my aunt’s 
belongings badly, Commandant?” said he lightly. “ What do 
you say, Marie?” 

“Tt is surely too good lace to be spoilt,” said the Commandant, 
with stiff courtesy. ‘“ Allow me!” 

He was rising from his chair, but Jacques was too quick, though 
it was with a most indolent movement that he swept lace, bonnet, 
and all into his sister’s lap. 

“There, Marie! And you know what Aunt Hepzibah’s parting 
request was. I’m sure the Commandant, and Mr. Devignes”—he 
bowed with a charming uplifting of one corner of his mobile lips 
towards the latter, sitting silent in his corner—“ will forgive your 
going on with your work. She expects it to be ready for church 
to-morrow, or at least for Miss Callycombe’s party on Tuesday. 
You will be there, Commandant ?” 

“T hope so,” said the Commandant. “ We can but admire Miss 
Marie’s industry. What superb lace indeed! May I examine the 
pattern? The ladies will all be sadly envious!” 

He put out his hand with intent to lift a corner of the lace 
from Marie’s lap, but with an exclamation of “Oh, Jacques, 
careless boy!” she in a moment left her chair, bundling her work 
unceremoniously up into a fold of her skirt. 

“ How can I trim a bonnet with everything in my lap? Give 
me a chair where I can reach my table,” she added. 

The table was on the side of the window furthest from where 
the Commandant and Mr. Devignes sat. Marie faced them now, 
but the table was between. Jacques took Marie’s vacant chair. 
It placed him close to the Commandant, but no one could pass his 
long legs stretched lazily out straight in front of him, and effectu- 
ally barring the way to Marie’s side, without an excuse to do so 
more potent than either visitor was sufficiently at home to make. 

The Commandant gave a sidelong glance of suspicion at both 
innocent faces, and then fixed an uncompromising gaze on Jacques’ 
legs and boots. 

“ You have been far afield in dirty places,” he snapped, finding 
puss-in-the-corner an irritating game. 

“ Rat-catching,” said Jacques pleasantly. “Dirty work, but 
rare sport.” 

“And sometimes dangerous. Do you ever get bitten?” It 
was Mr. Devignes who spoke. 

“ Often, often!” Jacques was enjoying himself. 
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“ They show good fight sometimes, you find ? ” 

“ Even draw blood occasionally.” 

“There is blood now on your sister’s lace, what a pity! Are 
you responsible for that?” Mr. Devignes ran his eye compre- 
hensively down Jacques’ soiled person. “Men shouldn’t touch 
ladies’ work after—ratting. Nor let them be in any way con- 
cerned in such sports.” 

“ What do you say, Marie?” said Jacques. He gave a careless 
little laugh, but the left corner of his upper lip twitched. Every- 
one has his own peculiar sign-manual of mental distress, some 
unconscious physical manifestation which eludes even the most 
perfect self-control. This was Jacques’; Marie knew it. Both 
saw now, for the first time, that the strip of lace she was drawing 
out of the tangled mass was stained and dyed. She had been 
busying herself mechanically, obeying an instinctive impulse to 
account for the nervous restlessness of her fingers. On the 
impulse of the moment she would have dropped the lace, but 
caught Jacques’ expression. 

“You must have been badly bitten,” observed Mr. Devignes. 

“Scarcely fresh either, quite twelve hours dry! And you never 
noticed it before? Why, Jacques, my boy, you emulate the 
Spartans.” 

A dull red mounted to Jacques’ forehead, and his lip twitched 
uncontrollably. 

“Jacques is guiltless, you see,” said Marie very quietly. She 
did not look up, and her hands, upon which Mr. Devignes’ eyes 
were intently fixed, were tightly folded down in her lap. “I 
spoilt the lace myself by my carelessness! ” 

“ You cut yourself, Marie? Oh, where?” 

The two men glanced sharply round; one at least looked away 
with a sensation of having been bafiled, for the spontaneity of 
genuine surprise rang in Jacques’ tone. 

“Yes, where, dear Miss Marie? And not even a bandage.” 

The Commandant was not to be checked in his advance this 
time ; over Jacques’ defence he strode. There was nota scratch 
to be seen on the fair uncovered neck above the folded kerchief ; 
the naked arms and hands were innocent of wound or semblance 
of bandage. 

It was but one little helpless breath she drew—no one could 
have seen the tear of sheer nervous excitement. ‘Can you not 
see that Miss Maclean’s foot is bandaged, and must pain her 
terribly? It would be more merciful to leave her to nurse it in 
quiet. May we make our adieux, sir?” Devignes had risen from 
his chair, and looked towards the Commandant. 
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Jacques noted, if Marie did not, the ring of authority in the 
tones of the one man, the unwonted docility in the behaviour of 
the other. In another three minutes apologies, parting messages 
to Lady Hepzibah, and good-byes were over, and he himself, 
ostentatiously displaying his mud, tatters, and dishevelment, was 
escorting the visitors with a show of much cordiality to the 
garden gate. Jacques was busy putting two and three together, 
and speculating whence was to come the missing unit which 
would make a clear six. 

“T should advise you to be more careful of your rats next time, 
my boy,” snarled the Commandant, as he clicked the latch. 

“ And of your sister’s lace,” added Devignes lightly, flicking at 
a long pendant flying from under Jacques’ coat-tails. 

“He flaunts his thief's spoils in my face!” exclaimed the 
Commandant irritably, as the two walked away. 

“You think that was the lace we were to look for?” 

“T’m convinced I saw the cipher in the corner—of course the 
boy had been out—with his ratting and impudence! ” 

“Most probably. The thing is—of course I don’t care about 
this lad except as a clue—where’s the man who got it over?” 

The Commandant stood still and literally stamped on the 
ground. 

“That lad’s at the bottom of it. He’s untrustworthy through 
and through. A young scoundrel!” 

“Oh, no!” said Devignes, lighting a cigar, with a smile, “say 
a diplomat, rather young at his work!” And Devignes proved 
how old he had grown in the business by his signal capacity for 
keeping his own counsel. He had seen a good deal since his 
arrival in Lodeswell forty-eight hours previously, and the impres- 
sions he had received from his last half-hour’s employment had 
given him plenty in addition to think about. But he did not 
intend to confide then ¢n toto to the Commandant, however he 
meant to work with hia. 

* * * * * 

“ There’s ouly one thing for it,” said Jacques, striding restlessly 
up and down the room. “Only one thing to square it all. They’ve 
got this wretched lace as a clue—of course they know I was ‘out’ 
fast enough, but no proof—and I’m afraid from the way they came 
here they mean business, and they'll catch hold of the smallest 
thing, and drive it home till they’ve nailed it. God, Moll, what a 
play it was with that old ferret; he doesn’t love me much at any 
time, less than ever now! You see once they begin asking where 
it came from, say before Aunt Hep, we’re lost.” 

“Couldn’t we tell Aunt Hep? Oh, Jacques, it’s so wretched 
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pretending.” Marie sat with her head buried in her hands, and 
spoke in the dreariest of tones. Jacques paused, looked silently 
at her, and then after a few minutes’ consideration, spoke with a 
depth of seriousness that was final, “No. I don’t see how we 
could, Aunt Hep would think it her duty to tell. If it was 
only for myself—but that would mean implicating the others; 
and, Marie, it’s a case of murder, mind you, and hanging, once 
it comes to that. It’s no joke. No.” He took another stride. 

“You must do as I say. Aunt’s lace I can’t recover from 
Dangars in time to prevent questions, that’s certain. To-morrow’s 
Sunday, and you've got to get this thing,” he kicked the bonnet 
squarely across the room, “ready for her to wear. I'll do my best 
with Dangars, but I haven’t a penny. You must use this and fuss 
it up so she won’t guess. They'll be put off the scent by that if 
by anything; the Commandant won’t dare to be ferreting about 
Aunt Hep’s head, wherever he pokes his suspicious nose. He’s 
well-meaning, and it’s only his duty—but, by ——-! when he 
calls me ‘my boy,’ I wish I'd let that cutlass slice him up!” said 
Jacques with an unpleasant grin. 


Cuapter II. 


THe Commandant’s house, which he inhabited with his one un- 
married sister, her six pet cats, and a perennial series of young 
harrier pups, in training for the pack which to this day is the 
local glory of Lodeswell, stood a little way up the road, almost 
opposite to the griffin-guarded gates of the Manor. It thus 
enjoyed a commanding position as regarded the Manor household, 
for though the high brick walls screened the grounds even from 
Miss Bullecroft’s favourite attic window and post of observation, 
the garden door was in full view, and so no one could go in or 
out by either of the legitimate modes of entrance without the 
knowledge of the Little Red House. 

Jacques had long since adapted the southern hedge to serve as 
his back door. So on the Sunday morning, when the bells had 
begun their second ten-minutes’ term of ringing, which meant 
that it was time to start up the hill, the Commandant, with Miss 
Bullecroft hanging on his arm, a characteristic combination of 
yellow paduasoy with purple and pink streamers, and Devignes 
soberly following a few steps behind, emerged from his gateway 
just in time to see the trio occupying all their thoughts coming 
out of the garden door but twenty yards ahead. These intervening 
yards were soon covered. Gathering up her skirts, Miss Bulle- 
croft pattered along in the wake of her eager brother, making no 
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ado, even in her little thin sandalled shoes, of the shingle-mended 
roads, which, as every Sussex walker knows, mean one half step 
back for every one forward. Devignes, forgotten in the chase, 
dropped purposely still further to the rear. 

At the foot of the hill the Bullecrofts won. Devignes watched 
with intentness bordering upon the inquisitorial what manner of 
greetings they were that passed. Effusive on the part of Miss 
Bullecroft, graciously benign on the part of Lady Hepzibah—no 
one with such a tower of priceless fabric upon her head, the white 
feathers that crowned it floating over the filmy structure like the 
Plume of Navarre, could have lent herself, physically or mentally, 
to undignified exuberance. Jacques gave a salute of the most 
buoyant character in exchange for the icily stiff one proffered by 
the Commandant. Devignes added another mark to the account 
against his colleague and confederate for his powers of diplomacy: 
one to the lad in tribute. He laughed though to see the Com- 
mandant pressing closer and closer to Lady Hepzibah’s side, and 
hoped that she was taking as a tribute to her face the fervent 
attention that was being paid to its framework! Devignes had 
not met Lady Hepzibah yet, but supposed she was feminine. 
Marie, in her plain white frock, kept close to Jacques’ side, saying 
never a word; Devignes noted that with a smile, nonchalantly 
whipping off the heads of dandelions by the way. 

He had an intuition that Marie would eventually probably be 
the one to supply the key to the situation. 

His loitering brought him face to face, as he neared the church 
door, with Jacques, abruptly retracing his footsteps. His aunt 
and sister had entered with the Bullecrofts. He looked a very 
different person this morning, dressed with punctilious neatness, 
very conventional and sedate in manner, very bright and glowing 
- as to complexion. 

“You are not going in this morning?” observed Devignes, 
holding out his hand as they met. Jacques gave his readily 
enough ; he liked the sentiment of it, after their fight of the day 
before. : 

“Oh, I’m a Catholic,” he said lightly. ‘Of course I mayn’t go 
there. But I always escort my aunt and my sister. We weren’t 
brought up together,” he added, as a sort of after-thought. 

“No?” said Devignes. “ You must find this separation in creed 
rather a difficulty. There’s no church of your faith here, is 
there?” 

“ None nearer than Hastings.” 

“A fair ride. They oblige you to attend, too, isn’t it so?” 

“Oh, Sunday Mass, yes. I rode over this morning,” said Jacques 
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unguardedly, flushing through his clear skin with the recollection 
of the unsatisfactory interview with Dangars which had supple- 
mented his church attendance. Dangars had refused to return 
Lady Hepzibah’s lace under the full amount advanced plus fifty 
per cent. interest. 

Jacques was at his wits’ end just now devising ways and means 
to meet his share in the situation. 

The flush did not escape Devignes, though his eyes were 
roaming seawards. 

“Well, I could envy you a morning on the downs or cliffs this 
weather ; courtesy to mine host forbids me that indulgence, you 
understand! I was lying out there yesterday forenoon—a beauti- 
ful view. You must have felt anxious these last few months, 
though, till we got the news of Waterloo. The coast’s exposed 
to nakedness, and your defences don’t seem over practicable.” 

“Oh, that’s such an old story—all that,” said Jacques in- 
differently, His mind was busy with pecuniary calculations. 
“One gets accustomed to it. I never worry about the French 
—except to wish I was fighting them over there.” He jerked his 
thumb impatiently towards the Channel, and the light in his eyes 
died out. ‘Catholic again; can’t get a commission.” 

“T sympathise,” said Devignes, heartily, and Jacques glanced 
round with a quick access of friendliness. ‘“Perhaps—there 
should be means of evading that, interest and so on. If you 
cared to talk it over some day, I’ve known men in like case—but 
there’s the bell stopping,” Devignes broke off purposely, “ we 
must defer it, Adieu for the while.” 

He turned as if to go, but stopped to step back under the 
shelter of a buttress and watch Jacques swinging briskly down 
the hill, hat in hand, his red head ablaze with sunshine, a light 
figure with a buoyant stride. 

Devignes was watching with intent to a test. 

“He goes without turning: unsuspicious, or more crafty than 
I think him. Ah, so! On mischief bent then, after all.” 

The foolish demon had possessed Jacques again. At the foot 
of the hill, a reckless impulse seized him to look round just 
to see if he was being watched. He was on his way, in fact, 
to visit the wounded smugglers in hiding. 

Devignes shrewdly surmised this. He did not trouble to track 
him however, for such a crude method of obtaining information 
was not his way. 

Never acting upon impulse, he was the more prepared to accept 
the fullest responsibility for whatever he decided to do. He 
always thought first, He had come down to Lodeswell with 
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a fixed purpose, of far higher import than the mere conviction 
of this or that poor wretch of a Sussex smuggler. Jacques and 
Marie were but pawns in a game that meant the moving 
of kings and queens on the board,—the knowledge might have 
saved them much anxiety. 

Devignes slipped quietly into the church, and sat down behind 
one of the squat Norman pillars, whence he could see everyone 
in the building. The Commandant, in the seat behind Lady 
Hepzibah, had, he could perceive, eyes only for the front. 

Now it was a strange thing—no doubt, fresh as he was from 
the stirring of active life in which great stakes were being played 
for, it impressed him the more—that although the world without 
was at that very moment convulsed in a most bitter struggle, 
though crowns were in the balance, and their countrymen dying 
by thousands on the battlefield of the Continent, with the 
freedom of England weighing down the scales,—yet here it was 
no national anxiety that claimed anyone’s special attention. 

The beauty of the old Norman building, the familiar words 
of the service, the mental atmosphere of the worshippers, conveyed 
to him no sense of peace, of temporary relief even from storm 
and stress—merely dull apathy. Not even the indifference 
of despair, not even the apathy of security. It was simply that 
all interest was self-centred and local. 

He smiled sardonically. What was it after all that had 
drawn him to service that morning? What was interesting 
to the Commandant? What was occupying Miss Bullecroft’s 
thoughts in lieu of prayers? What Marie’s? What—he could 
have staked his honour—the bent of the congregation generally, 
both men and women? - 

Lady Hepzibah’s bonnet waved and nodded as she bent her head 
in sympathetic response, prayer and praise: during the chants 
and hymns indeed it quavered like a branch of aspen in a heavy 
gale, for she sang with emotional ardour. 

Was she unconscious of her lodestar? Was it not a lodestar 
of interest, if not of envy to half at least of the other women 
present? If the girl beside her was putting up prayers for 
guidance—well, in what dilemma ? 

Was not that lace even now being fully recognised as an old 
friend by the better half of the congregation who knew whence 
it came. 

The plumes rising and falling—oh! how Lady Hepzibah loved 
to sing, it affected her innermost feelings—blended strangely with 
his questionings. 

Devignes leaned back in his seat and closed his eyes. Waterloo 
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had been fought and won—how long ago? This was the Ist 
of July. Napoleon was—where? No one quite knew. Down 
Channel the British men-o’-war were waiting on guard: all along 
the coast, since that fateful news from Elba, had been gathering 
anew the wave of terror that is terrible because it knows not 
exactly what or when to fear, and which for over fifteen years 
had been on the ebb and flow. 

He knew that even now, though Waterloo was won, yet 
so long as the scourge of Europe was at large no tranquillity was 
possible. Whole families might be waiting at that very moment, 
as they had waited so often before, all their household goods 
ready packed, prepared to start off at a moment’s signal. He 
himself had helped to devise the fortifications from Deal to 
Portsmouth. He had studied the building of the Martello Towers, 
had tested the guns planted to command Pevensey Bay, had 
helped to draw out the orders to be given to the troops should 
that moment come. Had the pulse of the nation already throbbed 
so high that reaction had set in, before the supreme moment 
of danger had come? He opened his eyes. The drone of the 
responses in the broad drawling Sussex dialect mocked his own 
quick-driving blood, his actual knowledge of the real significance 
of the times. 

Round about him on packed benches were the village folk—men, 
women and children, old and ycung. All of them, he knew, were 
cognisant of, if not implicated in, the illicit trade which had 
brought about the fray of the day before: they thought more 
of that than of their fighting countrymen over seas. A large 
number of them had actually been present—some faces he recog- 
nised, and knew they probably recognised his. Of course the 
Commandant was their natural enemy. What of vengeance 
for dead and wounded comrades was mingling in the prayers 
now? He ground his teeth savagely, though he had little indeed 
left to learn of human nature, good or ill. Did they care what 
their tampering with the foreign enemy at a time of national 
peril might involve to the nation? Some of these women were 
wives, sisters, daughters of those men killed the other night: 
some of these children, their children. He read their hearts 
intuitively. It was the local sentiment, their own circle, lives, 
fortunes, that bound and circumscribed their sympathies, 

And symbolised by a bonnet! 

The humour of it struck home, and then a great sigh burst 
from him. Was tho note of a common weal quite lost ? 

How had it come about that loyalty to their country had 
so withered under the cry of self--the community swellowed 
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in the individual! The plot he had come to unravel was before 
his mental vision in all its possibilities. He bowed his head 
in his hands as anger rose hot, and prayed for a just mind 
in judging this thing. 

The Commandant thrust his arm through Devignes’ when he 
caught him outside the church, pressing it significantly as they 
made their way through the group of loitering men and women 
in the churchyard. 

All of ’em our men,” he whispered, nodding to right and left 
like a Chinese mandarin in response to the different acknowledg- 
ments of their presence. “They'd sooner spit in my face. 
Afraid, cowed, you see.” 

Devignes looked straight into one face after another of the 
men, six feet most of them, brawny and hard, with the heavy 
stolid doggedness of the true South Saxon stamped all over them, 
and thought their respectfulness much more likely to be the 
outcome of easy-going contempt. 

“ Well?” he said when free of possible hearers. ‘‘ Well?” 

“Well,” said the Commandant. “You saw it. Now they 
trick even their kind aunt! Preposterous! And unfortunately, 
look as carefully as I might, the pattern is quite lost. There's 
not so much as one loose streamer or end! I’m no wiser than 
before.” 

“ Now look here,” said Devignes, stopping short, and dropping 
the Commandant’s arm, “let’s be quite sure we're working to the 
same end—and to some end,” he added to himself. “ Let moe 
explain. Will you allow me to ask a few questions ?” 

The Commandant faced round, planted his feet firmly and well 
apart on the shingle, and assumed a professional expression. 

“ You are still convinced—practically—that that identical bit of 
lace is the cipher-lace ?” 

“T am,” said the little Commandant stoutly. “And if only 
I could have one yard of it in my own hands one moment 
I’d swear to it.” 

“Do you believe these Macleans are aware of its real signi- 
ficance ?” 

The Commandant hesitated. 

“TJ would answer for Lady Hepzibah with my soul. She is— 
she is—well, she’s—oh, ’twould be incredible! ” 

“ She’s a woman,” said Devignes grimly. 

“Yes, yes. So'she is. But that’s not the question.” 

“Vain women will tamper with any sort of trick. They call 
it power.” 

The Commandant squared his shoulders, and stiffened his features. 
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“T don’t care a damn about that. I’ve known Lady Hepzibah 
Deane these forty years, and I'd answer for her honour with 
my own. Lady Hepzibah condescend to smuggle lace and shame- 
lessly wear it! Nonsense! No. No.” 

Devignes looked at the little square-set man, and unperceived 
slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah, well! very good. Then supposing her entirely ignorant 
—how comes it into her possession? Mind you, we know 
practically it was to come over by someone the other night.” 

“ Bought it. Through that young Mephistopheles very likely. 
He could make up any number of plausible stories—and get 
them believed, too. They worship him, those two!” 

“ Well, we know young Maclean was out the other night—you 
say he is frequently—on the smuggling boat. Do you suspect 
him of farther complicity ?” 

The Commandant paused. His was an upright soul, if full of 
prejudice. 

“T’ve no proof,” he said at last with an evident effort to be 
impartial. “I don’t trust the boy, and it so happens that he was 
brought up by his Scotch-French relations, and was never here 
in England till a year or two ago. I told you they took him as 
an infant, and Lady Hepzibah took the girl. His sympathies 
may very well, and even legitimately, be over seas. Still, he’s 
got good sound blood in him, and after all his mother was a 
Deane, though she did run away with a rascally Jacobite of a 
Highlander. I can’t believe the boy a deliberate traitor, but God 
knows what queer ideas of loyalty he may have.” 

‘“‘And—er—Miss Marie believes in him implicitly, I fancy,” 
said Devignes. He knew better than to suggest wrong-doing in 
her, after having seen the Commandant’s personal predilection. 

“He has an unfortunate influence,” sulkily returned the 
Commandant, upon whom Jacques’ name always acted like a 
strong irritant. “Marie Maclean is a charming girl and ex- 
tremely well brought up. I have seen that from the time she 
was first brought here as a baby of a fortnight old by Lady 
Hepzibah. If ever she does anything wrong that papist brother 
of hers will be accountable.” 

“Thank God you can always count on a woman’s feelings, 
though heaven forbid any reliance on their judgment!” remarked 
Devignes irrelevantly. ‘ Well then, as the matter stands it is 
thus: there’s a doubt, slight, but still a doubt, about that being 
the lace we want; that must be solved, and at once. Secondly, if 
it is the real thing, it must be traced to its right source without 
delay or compunction—so far as these people are concerned. 
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Thirdly, the man who is its source we must have. Now, how 
do you propose to solve the first? Is it to be you or 1?” 

“Lady Hepzibah has asked us to tea this afternoon,” replied 
the Commandant rather pompously, for he liked to feel some of 
the reins were in his hands, “we always go in on Sunday 
afternoon. I will ask her direct how she got it in her possession. 
My sister or I can do this without offence or suspicion; we must 
not, of course, for one instant, allow it even to be supposed we 
have any suspicion that the lace was improperly come by. It 
would be an insult she would never forgive. She will tell us 
frankly and naturally, you will find, and then we can act by 
ourselves, Let that be the first step. Leave it to me.” 

“Very good,” said Devignes. “I presume you know the 
idiosyncrasies of these particular ladies, as I naturally do not. 
Here is Miss Bullecroft.” 

“Lady Hepzibah’s new bonnet,” exclaimed Miss Bullecroft, 
pattering up all aglow with excitement, “is—isadream! No, 
I might say a vision—a vision. What must it be,” she sighed, 
as her eyes fell upon her paduasoy, dyed for the second time and 
even then in its sixth year, “what must it be to feel it right 
to indulge one’s self sometimes?” 


(To be continued.) 








